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of PAINTERS in WATER 
The Fiftieth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN at 
Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


GRICULTURAL PUPIL.—A_ Gentleman. 

residing in a healthy part of Lincolnshire, and farming upwards 

of 1000 acres of land on the Wolds, would be glad to meet with a 

Second Pupil at Midsummer. Address Mr. W. MARRIS, Limber, near 
Uleeby, Lincolnshire. 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A _ You oung - Gentleman 
will be received as PUPIL into the house of a Medical Man in 
Practice in the Country. He will be afforded every advantage for 
preparing for the Universities, and have excellent opportunities for 
aequiring practical professional knowledge. 
Apply to Dr. SP ¢R THORNTON, Haunton, 


Burton-on- Trent. 
Lady, who 


Middle-aged has had 

Management of a Widower's House and F amily 

rs, wishes for a similar ENGAGEMENT, or as COMPANION to a 

ADY. She speaks French, can teach it if required, and would have 

no objections to travel. References and Testimonials of the first class. 
Address free, “ N. B.”" (No. 315), Criric OFFICE, 


~ 0 oc IETY 
COLOURS. 
their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 


mo GENTLEMEN —Any Gentleman about to | 


part with a MA RVANT whom he can recommend to a family 
in town as trustworthy, sober, and competent to the usual work of a 
house where no other man-servant is kept, may obtain a good place for 
him by addressing “ D. C. L.,” Critic Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Way FED, in a Country House, a_ steady, 
sober MAN, to take the care of the horses, to tend the stock, 
A Gardener is kept. 


and perform the usual duties of a country house, 
CRITIC Office, 


Apply, with sine” and references, to “D. C. L.,” 
, Essex-street, Strand. 
Er 
INE 


‘Y-THREE THOUSAND POUNDS 
to be LENT upon Freehold or Leasehold Securities in England at 
Shand 5 per Cent. 
Principals, or their Solicitors, may apply to W. WALLACE, E 
argate. 


A ‘and TI’ T L E, “with Board, 
are OFFERED to a GRADUATE who has taken a First or 
Second Class in Classics, and is willing to undertake the charge of Six 
or Eight Pupils. 

Address, stating terms and qualifications, to “ 


*ost-office, Bromsgrove. 
BP 'CATION.—A RURAL DEAN, in the 
into his 


Diocese of Worcester, wishes to RECEIVE family 
THREE or FOUR BOYS to be EDUCATED with his own sons, aged 
I, 14, and 15 years. Terms 100 guineas per annum; brothers, 
guineas each. 

Address “J. B.,” 


ALTSCHUL, 


TU TORSHIP 


Rev. F. A. C.,” 


Post-office, Worcester. 


EXAMINER ROYAL 

COLLE OF PRECEPTORS, Member of the Philological So- 
dety, London, gives Lessons in the GERMAN, ITALIAN, and FRENCH 
LANGUAGES and LITERATURE. Pupils have the option of studying 
TWO Languages in the same Lesson, or in alternate at 
their own, or at the Doctor's residence, No. 2, Chandos-street, 
dish- square 


ports: AITS and LESSONS on PASTELS, 
2R COLOURS, and CHALKS, by a Lady Artist (an E = 

bitor).—INSTRUCTION given in DRAWI rom models, casts, 
and in Portrait Sketching, combined with French, if required Visite 
at Hampstead, Avenue-road, Westh urne-terrace, and Notting-hill. 

Private Lessons at the Artist's residence. 

Address “ Mrs. C 15, New Cavendish-street, Port! 
At home on Wednesdays, until Three o'cloch 


IREPARATION for OXFORD.—A Graduate 

of Oxford, First Classman in Literis Humanioribus, &c. &¢c 

practise din private tuition at Oxford, wishes to READ in London with 

a FEW PUPI his is an eligible opportunity for Gentleme op ie 
the University vacation, for those preparing for residence, their deg 

or for Holy Orders. on 5. 5s. per month, at hours to be arr 

Address, ‘ M. A., B. L.’ 310), CRITIC OFFICE, 29, Essex-street, 

Strand, 


NAVIGATION.—[( nder the patronage of the 
Admiralty, East India Company, Trinity-house, and the prin- 
cipal Ocean Steam Navigation Companies 
MRS. JANET TAYLOR'S NAUTICAL 
ACADEMY, 104, Minories, London, for instructing in NAVIGATION, 
&e., YOUNG GENT IN destined for the Sea. Terms forwarded on 


application, post free. a 
PANWELL” “COLLEGE a PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL. 

lly su ing the 


“Hanwell College, conducted by Dr. Emerton, 
high character it has acquired. We find that former p fH anvwell 
College have been either high wranglers or first-class 
s during the present year; and this is the 
of suceess at Sandhurst or Addiscombe we have had 
short period.” —United Serrice Gazette, 1853. 
Prospectuses may be hac z on application to tl tev. Dr. EMER 
Hanwell College, Middlesex. 
DUCATION.—The GROVE- 
4 HOUSE, ST. P R'S, near MARGATE, ly deserve 
the attention of parents. The purity and dryness 
proved of inestimable benefit te ) de licate constitutions, 
gorating pro 


Lessons, 


ind-place. 


long 


and 


is ft 


instance 
1 within a 


ron, 


situation of 


the prir icip ul has been influenced 

health, 1 bppiness improvement, ¢g 

With pleasure and confidence, refers 
limited. 


Terms 25 and 30 Guineas. 
} OVE, BRIGHTON.—An M.B., who has had 
considerable xperience in tuition, five years 1 

PREPARES PUPILS f PROFESSIONS, 
The course of studies is solid and compre hensive, 
tirements of each pupil. The 

r branches of Mathematics, ophy, 

and those proceeding to the foreign nt nive 
French and German Literature. The he 
own grounds, within a hundred yards of the 

A 


ddress G. SULLIVAN, Ivy-lodge 

gou ND COMMERCIAL EDU¢ 

SHERBOROUGH HOUSE, Stamford-hill, 34 miles fro 
established 1835. Conducted by J. WILLIAMS, M.A. This establis 
ment is designed to Educate young Gentlemen for Commercial pur 
80 efficiently that their services may be immediately available « 
ing school. The of studies embraces a sound kr 
English, French, and German languages (taught by n 
and French correspondence, merchants’ accounts, b okkeepin 
Superior style 


of penmanship adapted to business, and the , 
Toutine of the counting-house. The health and ¢ rfulness of the 
pupils are promoted by active out-door exe daily use of the 
bath, careful ventilation, unlimited diet of the best quality, and by 
Combining the comforts and kindness of home wi hool disci ipline 
and regularity of habits. The play- 1 
pupils’ garden occupy three acres 
and the arts and sciences. No corpo 
N.B,—The half-year is reckoned fic 


ntlemanly d 
to the parents 
Boarders only are received, 


portment, &c. 
f his pupils 
and numt 


as . 

l iv enst S, 

and adapted to the 

students are read with in ss 
P) 


Chemistry, I 


welties Hhantiiavisnd @ tn 


use flog asantly situ 


‘ATION. — 


m Londo 


ourse 
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he time of entran 


| Tw ENTY 


square 


the | 


for several | 


| tensive 


| Cir 


| SELECT LIBRARY 


90 


Caren- | 


RESIDENCES FOR SALE.—The 


Money received by Yearly Instalments. 
D. HUGHES, 13, Gresham-street, Guildhall. 


| 
Purchase- | 
} 


tO0KS. 

C E NT. ‘DISCOUNT 
for READY MONEY 
21, Wig 


rmore 


off all 
at CHARLES HASEL- 
-street, Cavendish- | 


per 
BOOKS is made 
DEN’S, B Shaftesbury-house, 


vokseller, 
Orders from the country must be sent with a remittance. 


NEV .We BOOKS supplied, 


published 
HOUSE, 


‘HEAP 


(containing 


immediately on pub- 
ypence in the Shilling from the 
A SMITH’s CHEAP BOOK WARE- 


l q } 
established 1830, City-road, London 


BOOKS.—Nearly ready, 
thirty-six closelv-printed Avo. pages), of SANDELI 
and SMITH's ¢ ATALOGUE of N EW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
English and Foreign Theology, Biblical Literature, History and 
Biography, at unusually low prices. Catalogues posted free to all parts 
of the United Kingdom and Colonies. 
City-road, 


E CHURTON’S BRITISH 
4e LIBRARY, 76, Holles-street, Cavendish-square.—To this ex- 


library an unlimited supply of every new work of History 
Travels, and Biogrs aphy, both clerical, lay, and professional, is added 
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London 


and FOREIGN 


| the day it issues trom the press. 


Terms for a family, from Two Guineas upwards 


atis on application; by pr yet for four sta 
(COUNTRY BOOK - CLUBS, 
/ SOCIETIES, and LITERARY INSTITUTIONS: 
and Managemen 


Ips, 
READING 
their Formation 


E. CHURTON, Library, 24, Holles-street 


~ Now 
\ LIST of 
iLerE 


DITIONS recently 
Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of 
lation, and offered to Country 
reduced prices for cash. 
CHARLES EDWAR 


TEW and CHOICE BOOKS. —All the B EST 
A NEW WORKS may be had in suecession from MUDIE’S 
by every Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum; 
and by all first-class Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards 
cieties, Town Librarians, and Literary Institutions supplied 

Terms 
sctuses ma »btained on applic 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, 


| ELIZY’S FOREIGN NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING OFFICE, 1, Norfolk-street, Strand, L« 
Prints, Music, &c. Foreign 


ady, gratis and post fr 


NEW WORKS and NEW 


added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 


recent Works withdr 
Librarians and 


uwn from 


D Mrpte, 510, New Oxford-s 


ition 
New Oxf 


v he« 
rd-street 


and 
yndon 
Orders received for Books, 
Translations in all Langs 


N EWSPAPERS.—1 he TIMES, 
4 SUN, posted on the evening of publication, for 23s. a quart 
HERALD or POST, 26s.; TIMES, Second Edition, 30s.; CHR ONIC L E 
ADVERTISER, or DAILY NEWS. 20s.; TIMES or GLOBE 
Day), 16s. 6d. All orders paid in advance. Answers requi 
prepaid. 


Agency 
sages. 


GLOBE, 


red must be 


JAMES BARKER, 19, 
Money-orders at the 


Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


hief office, London 


PO PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, AND OTHERS 
LEICESTERSHIRE MERCURY 
n, by the Government Stamp Returns, to be one of 
t é nediums for ADVERT EMENT in its 
locality. Literatu r t ne Arts receive spe attentic 


is 


recent 


1 from its 
onductors; an > gre 1 respectability 
lumns ¢ nirabl hicl or al 
made known to the 


of its ule renders its 
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any other 
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ings, Maps, 
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subjects, from SEAT OF W 
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large 
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REPORTER, this day, 
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ENGRAVERS, 
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J AND S&S. 
CJ eo SFI 


Fog se 


Co., PRINT- 


STATIONERS 


and 
GAL FI 
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ith which th 
nd to announce 
AMUEI BERRY. 
ARTNERSHII th 
FULLER 
he comm ands of the ir 
pital will be employs 


no leas extens 


ae bole 


has during 
e now RETIRES 
'F U L LER, 
Mr. JOSEPH 

The 


who in future will be conjoined in 

FULLER. under the style of J. and 

same care and attention will be devoted t 
and as large an amount 
e in pr widing fi the public ch« 

of W of Art, { 
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and Co. 
is patrons, 
terials for Dy 
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| 
changed 
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Second | 


RIGHT ! Words and 
Dedicated to Admiral Sir Charles 
Sent post free.) 

ERD, 98, Newgate-street 


and ALLISON beg to solicit an 
of their of P [ANOFORTES, manufactured 
after approved m and antique furniture, in 
Spanish mahog: ros ci t ree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
pwards, at the vare ‘ Soho, and CHAPPELL’S, 
, New Bond-street. No ¢ other House of the same 


“| {OD DEFEND the 

Music by GEORGE LINLEY 
Third Ee ». Price 2s 
London: JOHN Surru 


LLISON 
4 Inspection 


| Napier. 


STOCK 
ny 


onnexion with any 


at 7/. 10s. each, 
Steches KEITH, PROWSE, and Co. 

HARMONTUMS in Oak and Ma- 
at 74 10s. and 82. 8s. 
122. 12s.; with twelve 


H’ AR MONIU me in Oa with 
four Octa I 
iV la 
ses, whic : led to offer 
s, at 10. 10s., 1 
s sixteen Ste 
il Musical Repository, 48, C heapside 


IN AS.—Messrs. KEITH, PROW!S 

have always on SALE an extensive 

INSTRUMENTS, the same used by 
48 keys, double action, 6 6s. and 
most recent improvements, 102 10s., 
J ertinas repaired and ex- 


( ity ito 


(jONcI E RY 


very ? ' 
econd-hand, 48 keye« 
.—Rupatr, Rose, Carre, 

at agents in this country for 
Instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax 
Horns, Sax Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a 
great variety—soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax's new and beautiful 
toned instruments, the SAXOPHONE. 

“These new instru ft 

acharm equal to the originality « reir 
highest degree of perfection la votr expressir 
Exhibition. 


TEW and POPULAR MUS 
YOUNG.—SIXTY AMUSING SONGS for Litt * 
sy pianoforte accompaniment. Small 4tv. gilt boards, 4s. 


The YOU NG SINGER'S BOOK of SONGS 


The 
Post 4to. gilt boare ain, 3s. 6d. 
SELEC TON SAC RED Post 4to. 
antly bound, 5s 3 
EASY ROU NDS and CATCHES. Price 1s. 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, Green, and LONGMANS, Paternoster. 
y RYS, 21 A, Soho-square 


(THE SAXOP HONE 
M Sox's heiary 1 oat. 


d-stre sol 
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rund played by a reed.) possess 
tone, and they carry to the 
Report of Jurors, Great 
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Singers, with 


plain, 
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utiful CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL, | JAMES NISBET & Co.’s P10 OW VER SE oe DS | for present Satie selected 
lat 70 ea 1y Messrs. Holloway 


from the bests varieties, sent post-free, at the 






























, inexed 
had for 6 ¢ t seven, m fine India - - " prices 4 tics Hardy Annuals, 5s.; 50 ditto, 3s. 5 ditte 
, the ad : t l, for 10 guineas. 1 | | v T { ) fk \ iD W \ () R K \ 2s. 6d.; 12 i 2 fine varieties Hardy Perennials, from Ar of 
i W v} y me belong at his i W i 4 L Ser 38.—From Ww ILLIAM He HT, Florist, 67, High-street, Battle, Sussex, 
Pi Ha n Salons, 53, V -st four $ from - a co 
( ir + MERICAN PEACHES. — This excellent 
Tust p 4 Fruit, perfectly fresh, and of the finest flavour, we are now i 
~ , > ’ r . ok. ‘7 . Pp ‘ p x from the United States, hermetically sealed, in jars and 8 ler 
4 HIRD Bot yal ort LAW and PRAC- AN 1 1 jars, preserved in brandy, at the reduced if ™ 
TICE of AFFILIATION, with all Cases to this t Forms E P r 48, 
and Inst t By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS s Barrister-at XAMINATION of tl 1e THEOLOGIC!/ AL the ¢ nt ont receip a = - yst-office order for the amount. —— 
Law. Price 6s. cloth ; 7s. 6d. half-bou yf A PTW with everv variety of American goc at the American Wareho . 
CROCK! 29, Ess t ESSAYS of MR. | TAURICE. LEFAVOUR and Co. rpetewe. Rogers and Co.) 546, New Orbek 










‘ pr ¢.: by post, 2s. 6d By R. 8. CANDLISH, D.D street. ee oe ae 
| EBIL IY ‘and IRRITABILITY induced by Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. (Ready. T° CLERGYMEN, AUTHORS, &. 
SPERMATORRIMEA: the toms, Effects 1 Rational PARKINS and GOTTO’'S NEW WRITING PAPER, made 
. TAD Ir from straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It has a hard and smooth 
. sede ‘row ke pS : J . = surfac an be written upon on both sides, with either metal or quil 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, II, xchang' y post only Apostolical Success 10n Overthrown pen, is much pleasanter to write upon than any other paper, and nearly 
from the Author, 25, I 1-square ea half the price, being only 3s. per ream. ‘ 
“ea EO snes TO CHARGE for STAMPING. —A single 


( {\HARITABLE NEW packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
rAtTi 


CHARITABLE EST an 1 a 7 poh —The oa F 1} Eva. ngelical Suc ession Established, Crest, or Initals free of charge, and every description of Stationery ful] 
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, Diges the Cases and the Statates | By a Comparison of the Qualifications, Functions, and En- 2 per cont aoeeee lee aria > ge 2 a at P. a and GorTvs and, bei 

ties. By PHILIP FRANCIS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. F a . ani @ by Jesus Chri i. -’aper and Envelope ers, 25, Oxford- street. sefu ream-laid a ‘ 
ae. Khi¢-boun lowment respective ly a ‘ d oy J Sg “* co wee 0. ne full size, five quir or 6d, ; superior thick ditto, five quires fered It 
CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street Apostles, and to their Successors in the Ministry of the | for 1s,; India Note, five quires for 1s.; Letter Paper, 4s. per ream ; S smile, b 

— | New Covenant. mon Paper, rv 6d.: Foolseap, 6s. 6d. ; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream ; . ’ 
y sine - . a . Wp Cream-laid Cemented Envelopes, 4a. per 100; the Queen’s-Head ourse 
. r ; Ef C 

TS H X D if SI “A SES I N: y U RI E », A N D BY A CLERGYMAN OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. | velopes, ls. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK-bo 1 t 

UF OR M ATIONS of LECTUM r. J. ASHTON, Demy 8vo. 5s. cloth. (Ready. a REAM-LAID NOTE nae o- —¥ five quires for 1s.; Bor- conduc 
street ry ; f ly House Surgeon at dered Envelopes, 9d. per 100 st ax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super resp 

oo sat : ‘ Visiting Cards printed for ls. 6d. ; useful sample | packets of Paper re the ] 
ifiietatio’s than te } ee | Envelopes, by post, Is. each. List of prices se mt post free. On order: instant] 
‘ ag a plage a 0 - 1 t of th t © ihe address, 
ae Gio wethadt of ai h it treats."—Lancet over 20s. carriage paid to any part of the country. opy the addre nm 

X CHURCHILL. Princes-street, Soh IRVINGISM AND MORMONISM PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Envelope Manufacturers, 25, Ox. The J 
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WORKS JUSI TESTED BY SCRIPTURE. — 
























Vi vedut’s — i 4 3y the Rev. EMILIUS GUERS. \ ATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION, Founded imitate 

riyrge, GR \* : > Wee i ae . a fe 4 1846. Offices, 12, John-street, Adelphi, and 18, Nassau-strect wsDé 

pO AM a0 phy KAA Di, “ v 0. With Prefatory Notice by James Bripces, Esq., W.S New York.—This institution has been established many years (with new Spa) 

R rice hs th | Crown 8vo. [In the press. great success), as a medium for the introduction of parties unknown to low-life 

SPIEL a. satin dena = | each other, who are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but Tdi 
A BRIEF ME Mc MR of the LATE REV. W. | who, from some cause or other, cannot find Partners in their own Editor ' 
4 HOWELLS, Chapel. London. By the IV. | cirele of acquaintance, suitable in a The strictest honour with lib 
MORGAN, , Leicestershire ; and Chaplain and secresy is maintained in every case.—Prospectuses, Applic ation, 

Right Hor BXETER HALL LECTURES, Forms, Rules, and every information, sent free to any name, ini tials, Ever 

ll the Librar Guits Be Os ri Os. Gd = . sATITO ae . m . or address, on receipt of twelve tage-stamps. arly 3 

; N I the Libraries, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. | | BEFORE THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- ; ye By coker of the Dinentorn: attack i 

AT E [ : i; or, Mysteries, Romance, and Realities TION DURING 1853-4, 12, John-street, Adelphi, London. LAURENCE CUTHBURT of its r' 
wf Jewish I By 0. W. T. HEIGHWAY Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth, (Immediately. Bankers.—The Royal British Bank. 
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Eleventh thousand, 8vo. hound, price 16s., 





























































































































































































































































































Ss Oe Ory 7 a 5 | i a 
a SELECT EXTRAC 3 from the DIARY, COR v. P{OM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. pe 
ast » & LA By the same Author A MEMOIR | By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all technicality, and much Gazette 
ay oe Crown &vo. cloth, 7s. ¢ | enlarged by the addition of many important articles, such as those on rompt 
[The KINGDOMS of the GENTILES and the OF THE | pry cok peiahe i eh A ee Me oe — of be en tee Dink 
: the HEAVEN LIN and on the characteristic effects o' e medicines. No medicine is £ 
i haat ss seisgiatrorns: REVEREND J. J. WEIT prescribed without the indications for its selection, and the exact dose I # 
ice ’ scendec 
g sob _ Price 3s - ee F : "1 - nahi to be administered. An excellent work for all families, and well ye 
LIVES OF r é a Late Missionary of the Church Missionary Society adapted for the emigrant or missionary, to which a complete case of respect 
. in Bengal. medicine is provided, price 55s. carriage free on receipt of a post- ] il 
Nicholas | Compiled by his Widow from his Journals and Letters. | Mice order. - x poe to then 
‘ Strauss, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. (On the 15th. sg a nee Coe name, ¥ 
Wanker, ; th. eanche | An Epitome of the above, intended to serve as a sured 
. " Mt ro Raleigh, J. B G yagh, Adr - iral Coc ok. guide to those desirous of commencing the homeopathic treatment in assu 
eee ai : 3s. 6d.: Vol . & : . III. 3s. 6 , | por B practice: a Lgacaed a comple 7 case ed agree is provided, quence 
ondor «IDGE, OAKEY, an »., Paternoster-row, an price 35s. carriage free on the receipt of a post-office order. . 
70, Edgware-road A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH | JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere-street, Oxford-st. the Lit 
WORKS by MISS CORNER. Published by OF THE ~<a hana = Se 
nav and 80%. 38 Thence see ARMENIAN RACE and CHURCH: _T0 ADVERTISERS. ene 
Miss C rR nie Fable wo! ‘TH Bl YING * | THe SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IS AS FOLLOWS:— were t 
iss Corner’s Fables for the Young. Tilus- With some Account of their Doctrines s. d, ld 
trate l by CrowaQuiiti and No RTHCOTE Price 3s, 6d. gilt edged | Rites, &e. , Three Lines and under «- 2 6 would, 
The Press have unive “x ly praise ad y- test » Corner's Accurate | By the REV. F. G 0. DWIGHT, Const antinopie. eee sme up to Twenty am ~ to foll 
> a 1 >) wEY. . x e' e es bey« ee 
" we ¢ 7 - “A omar es me | Crown 8vo. n the press. a for Three Insertions, a reduction of 10 per cent ; if for Six how we 
: se 8 p 
trasts to tl vy ¢ nes with whi x ci ge ht ye be sent in postage stamps; larger sums by loweres 
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A PROTEST. 

Tue Literary Gazette has made a small squeak 
in echo of the unworthy whine of the Atheneum; 
and, being so very small, we should have suf- 
fered it to pass with no other notice than a 
smile, but that in doing so it has commenced a 
course of personal warfare which it behoves the 
conductors of every journal, nay, all who regard 
the respectability of the profession of literature, | 
instantly to meet with an indignant protest. 

The Literary Gazette, departing from all recog- 


nised rules of journalism, condescending to 
imitate the vilest and most degraded of the 
newspapers of America, has resorted to the 
low-life practice, not only of attacking the 


Editor of the Critic personally, but of doing so 
with libellous epithets. 

Every public journal is, of course, open to 
attack in any form which the good or bad taste 
of its rivals may lead them to adopt. As such, 
the Critic might have been abused to any extent 
which the spite of the proprietor of the Literary 
Gazette against a successful rival might have 
prompted, and we should have made no com- 
plaint, as certainly we should not have conde- 
scended to a retort. But it is a violation of the 
respect which journalists owe to themselves and 
to their profession to attack a rival Editor, by 
name, in libellous and abusive language. ‘To be 
assured how wrong it is, consider its conse- 
quences. Suppose that we were to retort upon 
the Literary Gazette, and to attack its editor and 
proprietor personally, and call him names, and 
fling libels at him; and that this sort of warfare 
were to be continued indefinitely, as certainly it 
would, had we not too much respect for ourselves 
to follow the example that has been set to us— 
how would the very character of journalism be 
lowered by such a proceeding! Hitherto, the 
Literary Journals have been deservedly esteemed 


as of the highest class. Being read by gen- 
tlemen almost exclusively, they have been 
conducted by gentlemen, in the spirit and 


with the manner and tone of gentlemen, and 
their Editors have been deemed to take the 
first rank in periodical literature. To con- 


duct a Literary Journal has been an honour- 

able office, which the highest in social rank 

have been proud to hold. But if this is to be 

exchanged for personal abuse, for low-life scur- 

rility, for libels against the individual editors, 

that office, which has been an honour to be sought, 

will becomean ignominy tobe shunned. That the 

Literary Gazetie should have fallen into hands in- 

sensible to these considerations—that literary | 
journalism should have been degraded by the 

recent melancholy exhibitions of vulgarity elicited 

by the ill-temper resulting from the fair pub- 

lication of proofs given by government returns 

of the progress of a successfal rival—is indeed 

most profoundly to be lamented; for the reputa- 

tion of literature itself, and of literary men, is 

affected by anything that lowers the character of 
the journals that represent their interests. But 

we should be failing in our duty did we not em- 

phatically protest against the introduction of this 

new manner of warfare; and we shall best. show 

our detestation of it by refraining from retort. 

The libel is a question for the Lawyers. ere 

our concern is not with the precise words of the 

libel, but with the practice, that has been for the 

first time introduced by the Literary Gazette, of 
singling out the Editor of a journal and attacking 
him by name, instead of attacking the journal, 

which alone is public property. 





Postscript.—In our reply to the Atheneum, in 
our last, we omitted to notice one of its misstate- 
ments, It asserted that the Critic was offered to 
subscribers at twopence-halfpenny a number. 
This is entirely fulse. The stamped Critic has not 
heen offered, nor is it supplied to subseribers, at a 
less price than a stamped Atheneum, namely jive- 
pence per number. 
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as far off as His , 
great superiority to tlhe World’s Wonder of 
loftiness, the proportions, the arched roofs, 
transepts, the glass from top to bottom 
hoarding of wood, as in Hyde-park), and the blue 

which looks like gf too, combine to 
form an edifice in which aerial beauty and magnificent 
dimension are united in a degree never before beheld 
in any time or place. As one climbs the long ascent 
upon whieh it is built, stylish new villas, and new 
roads of princely width, but still in the rough, indi- 
cate the changes that are rapidly creeping over the 
old region of the gipsies, and obliterating almost 
every trace of their haunts. Who has not heard of 
the Norwood gipsies ?—of her, in particular, who fur- 
nished the title and gaudy frontispiece of a cabalis- 
tical sixpenny book? A man who fell into wayside 
chat with us said that, when 
membered the neighbourhood 
with gipsies ;—perhaps Dr. L: 
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ood swarming 

i ill give a corner 
of his * Ethnological Department” to some repré 
sentatives, in plaster and brown paint, of that sin- 
gular race who once pitched their ragged tent and 
boiled their migratory kettle in the thicket— 
levelled, and its place roofed in with erystal arches. 
It is not without reason that such strict rules for the 
exclusion of visitors to the Palace are at present in 
force (though of course, at the same time, it is very 
pleasant to find oneself the exception that proves the 
rule) ; for scaffolds, ladders, platforms, paintpots, &e. 
form traps in every direction, and the workmen using 
them are in some degree impeded by every interloper; 
besides which there are frequent gaps in the flooring, 
down which the visitor, entranced by a Venus or 
Sphinx, or enraptured with the soaring pillars and 
long arcades, might suddenly find himself plunged 
into a dark and dreadful subterranean prison, lucky 
if anything of less consequence than his neck were 
broken in the fall. Those parts of the building in 
which most completion is apparent are the Alhambra 
and the oman Courts—the Alhambra a perfect mar- 
All the colours of the 
rainbow, and a profusion of gilding, encrust the walls 
with a minute and wide-spread tracery, sumptuous to 
the highest degree, but not in the least glaring or 
gaudy ; it gives pleasure rising into a delicious melan- 
choly, akin to that which responds to the harmonies 
of music ; for rich colouring and gay colouring are by 
no means alike. But the Nineveh Court ?—ah! that 
‘“must give us pause.” I don’t mean any allusion to 
the paws of these monstrous beasts in the 
elsewhere; but I mean that the colouring is in every 
ense another guess sort of thing from that of the 
Alhambra. “ You would not haveit resemble that ?” 
Certainly not; but what does it resemble? On what 
authority is it founded?” ‘O, but Layarp is doing 
it; and, if he doesn’t know, who does?” Who in- 
deed! The thick green bundles of lotus stalks and 
leaves, which heavily crown the pillars of the Egyp- 
tian courts, have a singularly fresh and beautiful 
appearance; while the two vast Egyptian figures 
(imagine the two houses at Albert-gate moulded into 
human form!) with their avenue of sphinxes, must 
have gone nigh to exhaust the plaster quarries of 
Montmartre. The completed Roman Court, with its 
broad panels and purplish marble, and its yellow 
mouldings and very favourable to 
the statues it contains, and gives promise that, when 
the innumerable army of statuary shall have been 
drilled and taught to “fall in” to their places (each 
merita decorus fronde—see Times of the other day) 
they will form perhaps the most important portion of 
the exhibition. I was glad to see that they are all to 
be labelled with name, date, place, and other short 
particulars ; more extended information being fur- 
nished by the catalogue ;—and it is to be hoped that 
the same will be done in the other departments. 
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The present system of catalogues for public collec- 
tions is barbarous. In every gallery and museum 
the name, and a short account of each object, should 
be legibly inscribed upon it. In the case of a work 
of art, the title, subject, artist’s name, when known, 
with any other desirable particulars that can be 
given in a small compass. The Catalogue-nuisance 
is a serious and the National Gallery and 
British Museum should set the example of removing 
it. In the Galleries to which you pay for admission, 
the extra shillings or sixpences form, of course, a 
regular item in their receipts; but, however conve- 
nient in that respect, the 
labels is a bad custom; and, if it be argued that a 
record of each exhibition is thus left in the hands 
the purchasers of catalogues, I answer, Scarce one in 


one, 








fifty of them wants any such record — the label 
would entirely and comfortably suffi the rest: 
hil onnoisseurs and rich people would stil 


enough to pay printing expenses. 
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stic tendency than is usual on these complimentary 
sions. Lord John thought Preside: in 
grouping his and Mr. D.’s names in one toast, had 





than was « 
und in his Mr. D., on his 
y honoured, &e. &e., at having his 
Ll with that of the noble Lord, whom 

more than once) he had 
seldom or never seen looking to so much advantage 
as in his that night—« 
Said Mr. Disraeli has been hauled over the 
critical coals for an historical blunder in Academy 
speech; having stated there, in proof of his assertion 
that war is not unfavourable to the arts, that “ it 
was during the greatest struggle in which the Athe- 
nians were ever engaged—the Peloponnesian war— 
that Phidias flourished ””"— whereas Phidias died in 
the vear previous to the commencement of that war, 
and the Parthenon and his other great works were 
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completed several years before. One is reminded of 
the Jesuit in Thackeray’s “* Esmond,” who pretended 
to be up to everything (as the saying is), but was 







repeatedly found limping a little in his facts. 

But we have not yet got out of the Crystal Palace. 
Merely to walk through it demands considerabl 
ind exertion, especially if you have determin 
enough to carry you up those quaint spiral stairs, in 
centre of the transept-fronts, to the now empty gal- 
leries, whence such bewildering vistas of red and blu 
pillars are obtained, and such awful glimpses of the 
floor below, with its busy little men creeping about, 
who have patiently and rapidly builded up all this 
gigantic structure. But come out here, on this shelf 
of zine roofing, and gaze on the wide encircling land- 
wherein the palace is set, like a vast sun- 





scape, 





: : r : : ee 
wooing diamond. Rich wooded slopes and valleys, 
well-cultivated fields, white mansions, villages and 
village spires, hills, groves, and downs, take light and 


shade over their spreading panorama from the sunny 
blue sky of Mav, and its measureless cliffs of bright 
white cloud (which we had dimly seen through our 
crystal-roofing)—while northward there, under that 
long drift of brownish vapour, stretches Lonpon—its 
two cathedrals coming phantomwise out of the smoke. 
Immediately under our eye lies the park be to 
the building, with its broad terraces, walks, and 
fountain-basins mapped out on the eastern slope of 
the hill, but all looking very yellow and earthy in their 
present state; and just on its lower border rushes 
past the railway-train from London to Epsom and 
elsewhere. Now we wind our way down again, lucky 
if no souvenir of the white or blue paint imprint itself 
southern wing, 
l sophisticated 
is in preparation for the stuffed beasts that 





t 
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longing 





upon our raiment, and hie to the 
where a sort of tame “ wild-woad,” 
jungle, i 
grin around our legs with such harmless ferocity, and 
the scarce less brutal-looking human beings, repre- 
sented in plaster, paint, and wood—who come under 
the general head of aborigines. Rows upon rows of 
plants extend in long perspective, distracting to one’s 

nse of arithmetic—just as, in another part of the 
building, we saw rows upon rows of busts, waiting 
hither side the Styx. One thing 
oceurred forcibly to my mind—tiie immense cost 
which, after all shal) have been arranged, it will 
require to keep such a place in order and in repair. 
I wonder how much the mere repainting of it would 
come to. It must either succeed or fail—utterly. 
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All cannot possibly be ready on the 10th of June, 
nor for many months after that; but, rely upon it, 
Paxton and Co. will make no mean spectacle of it 
upon the aforesaid date. We shall see. Will they 


have an ode or any special music to grace the cere- 
monial? How fine it would be, and surely not im- 
possible (do you hear those bearded fellows at one of 


and chorus of 
before a 


their part-songs ¢) to have a chant 
might be set 
(Queen; but no heartier, and none, I am persuaded, 
more sure of acceptance. 
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the compositors of the other sex engaged upon The 
Western Home Visitor, which is printed in the same 
office. It is to be hoped that these barbarous printing 
men will learn better manners, and suffer Miss Lundy 
to proceed in peace with the cultivation of her typical 
Lily. Tf ladies are allowed to write so many books, 
why mayn’t they print afew? Our Royal Literary 
Fund recognises the claims of the female author, as it 
appears that during the past year, out of forty-seven 
applicants amongst whom was shared the sum of 
1490/., there were sixteen ladies. The annual meet- 
ing (which was the sixty-fifth) took place on the 
3rd instant, under the chairmanship of Lord Mahon, 
and amongst those present were the son and grandson 
of Tippoo Saib—gentlemen, whose gorgeous oriental 
robes of yellow, blue, and gold, and royal-like head- 
dresses, are now dazzling us here and there in the 
sober thoroughfares and prim drawing-rooms of the 
metropolis. But the most curious place te light upon 
them was in a drab-coloured business-lobby of the 
East India House—in one of whose rooms are dis- 
played the helmet and saddle and other spoils wrested 
from their imperial father—secking audience of some 
sober secretary or clerk of “‘ John-Company.” 

With several other conspicuous men, James Mont- 
gomery has experienced “ the Common Lot,” of which 


HISTORY. 


France before the Revolution; or, Priests, Infidels, 
and Hugonots in the Reign of Louis XV. By 
L. F. Buncener, Author of “The History of the 
Council of Trent,” &c. Authorised Transla- 
tion. Vols. I. and II. Edinburgh: Thomas 
Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 1854. 

An “authorised” edition of a work possessing 
sufficient merit to have been twice before trans- 
lated into English is an inducement to deviate 
from a general rule—that of not noticing at length 
publications that have been for some time acces- 
sible to the reader. The simple fact that the 
author has an interest with the publisher in the 
sale of these volumes has no weight with us, 
whatever sympathy it may obtain from the pub- 
lic; for upon such grounds we might be called 
upon to notice a mass of worthless books daily 
issuing from the press, the labour of incompetent 
and mercenary writers. The best check upon 
this growing evil is to suffer such abortions to 
sink at once into oblivion. That the present 
work is not of this class will be evident from the 
extracts we shall give ; while the respectable 
channel through which it is again thrown into 
the market of literature is an additional recom- 
mendation, since it insures both the accuracy and 
authenticity of this new edition. 

The original title (Three Sermons under Louis 
XV.) must have conveyed but a very imperfect 
notion of the nature and substance of M. Bun- 
gener’s instructive and amusing work. There 
are, it is true, three sermons referred to; but 
these episodes occupy but a small space in the 
volumes. They are introduced to illustrate the 
doctrines and practices of certain well-known 
teachers of the Gospel at that period. The cha- 
racters have been carefully studied, and are kept 
within the bounds of historical reminiscence. 
The author has preserved the like fidelity in 
describing the philosophers of the Encyclopaedia. 
In speaking of their infidel writings he abstains 
from acrimony and abuse, and has done more 
damage to their reputations, and service to the 
cause of truth, by his quiet, dignified contempt, 
than the keenest satire which his fertile mind 
could have bestowed upon them or their worth- 
less writings. We regard this portion of the work 
(though possessing little novelty in material) as 
an admirable sketch of one class of men whose 
characters M. Bungener designed to portray. 
In no instance has he given so great a proof of 
his artistic skill and power as a writer as in the 
introduction of these well-imagined episodes of 
the doings of the Encyclopedists. 

We do not think that he has been so successful 
in unfolding the arcana of the Court. and in de- 
scribing the wretched condition of the King, as 
he is in his records of the machinations of priests, 
Jesuits, and infidels. In one respect he has done 
justice to Louis XV. He has made him as con- 
temptible as it is possible for a monarch to have 
been who was not by nature destitute of common- 
sense and feelings of humanity. The heartless 
maxim that the resources of France would last 


he sung a long while ago, since my last notes were 
penned. So often spoken of as the Bard of Sheffield, 
it will take many by surprise to hear that he was by 
birth a Scotchman, having been born at Irvine, in | 
the year 1771. His last important poem, “ Pelican 
Island,” was published as long as twenty-five vears 
ago. 
Mr. Ruskin has written a pre-Raphaelite letter to | 
the Times in warm praise of Hunt's “ Light of the | 
World ;” but whether some of the symbolic meanings 
expounded will not strike the painter himself with 
wonder—as being no less novel than ingenious—is a 
question that reasonably suggests itself. Goethe used 
to decline explanation of his own works ; and Goethe 
was a shrewd old fellow. However, one of the most 
obvious bits of symbolism Mr. Ruskin has not noted— 
namely, the gothic lantern, as suggesting the Church. 
It is highly probable that the eloquence of the author 
of Modern Painters had something to do with the | 
astonishingly high prices brought by the three Wad- 
more Turners, at Christie and Manson's, the other | 
day—the Guard Ship, Cologne, and the Dieppe selling 
respectively for 15002, 18002, and 25002. The theory 
is, that true art must work in an unworldly spirit, 
yet the pictures of two of the most money-greedy of | 
artists—Rembrandt and Turner—are sold at con- | 


tinually increasing prices. 


May it be just possible, 
after all, that in the equally peculiar, though very 


| opposite effects, worked out by both these artists, 


there may be more of skilful trick than of any higher 
quality ? 

Florence is becoming a favourite abiding-place for 
English authors. Among others, Mr. and Mrs, 
Browning reside there, in their Casa Guidi villa, 
whose name is embalmed in the lady’s poetry: Mrs, 


| Somerville, the most scientific of her sex: Mrs, 


Trollope, who formerly gave the Americans “the 
rough side of her tongue” (to use a rather vulgar 
phrase), but is now, they say, treating them exclu- 
sively to the smooth side—as many as choose to 
accept the hospitalities of her handsome house: Mr. 
Lever, the dashing Irish novelist, who has not lost his 
love for a good horse :—and thither also has returned 


| Mr. Frederick Tennyson, after his recent visit to 


England and rush into print. The Grand Duke 


| would seem to be no such bad neighbour after all: if 


the truth be not, rather, that his visitors don’t trouble 
their heads about him, knowing that he is not very 
likely to meddle with the sons of John or Jonathan, 
especially in the present attitude of the political 
world. 

Tue LouNGer. 





LISH 


| his time consoled the indolent voluptuary, and 
| showed the degradation that a long course of 
vicious indulgence had produced. The impo- 


verished state of the finances at length rendered | 
| sentations of the sanctity and power inherent in 


it necessary to curtail the royal expenditure. 
The King consented. to give up the sum allowed 
him for the gaming-table. The minister endea- 


voured to divert his master by recounting the | 
deeds of heroism in his army, and the progress | 


of the war. 


But the King had something else to do than to 
admire those who died for his sake. He wanted his 
money for play; he thought of it with the tenacity 
of a child that grows more obstinate the longer it is 
refused. 
ing had arrived, or there would be no gratitude to be 
expected. 
what you wish is not, perhaps, impossible. Some 
private retrenchments on the funds of my department 
(Foreign Affairs) will perhaps make up to you what 
you have been pleased to resign.” ‘ And no one will 
know anything of it?”—“ No one.” “But when 
they see me play ?”—“ The King has no account to 
give.” He accepted ; two days after the affair was pub- 
lic. Who had divulged the secret ? Perhaps the minis- 
ter—perhaps the King himself, unconsciously. But he 
continued to believe that no one would think evil of 
it; and, as it is said that stolen fruit is always better 
than that gathered at home, he never played with 


' more pleasure than with this money stolen from 


diplomaticintrigues. The King was not even satisfied 
with taking back with one hand what the other let 
go. Yielding to a temptation of which we would fain 
believe that he did not see the extent of the shame, 
he had considered it allowable to seek in speculation 
a resource for supplying the secret exactions of his 
luxury and debauchery. He had formed or sanctioned 
the formation of a complete system of agency with 
this object. His name, scarcely concealed, figured in 
the most dishonourable speculations. It had cost him 
but little to enter upon it ; to go on was easier still. 
Five years later, so little care was taken even to keep 
up appearances that the name of a treasurer of corn 
on account of his Majesty was in the Royal Almanac. 
Considerable monopolies were made in several of the 
provinces under the name of this agent, and public 
rumour, as might have been expected, did not fail to 
magnify the profits. Never did prince trifle more 
imprudently with unpopularity. 

But what cared Louis XV. how corrupt his 
Government was, so long as it /asted his time? His 
successor paid the debt, and thousands perished 
on the scaffold to expiate the crimes of a worth- 
less profligate monarch. 

In one chapter we read of the blasphemies of 
infidels—in another of the blasphemies of priests; 
and hence learn how the two extremes of scepti- 
cism and superstition work together for the 
subversion of Christianity. In Vol. I. p. 286 the 
multiplying of saints is humorously described. 
If modern instances did not confirm the writer’s 
statements, we should be inclined to ascribe this 
portion of the work to a lively imagination, and 
give the author credit for his invention in dis- 
covering in the burial-places of nameless martyrs 
an inexhaustible source for the supply of saintly 
relics. But every disposition to levity ceases 
when we reflect on the profanity of those who 
assert, or the credulity of those who believe, the 
pretended miracles of saints manufactured by 


The minister felt that the moment for yield- | 


“* Sire,” said he, “ all things well weighed, ; 


| more profane. 


LITERATURE. 


priests and “ baptised” by the Pope. The history 
of St. Juventia may prove a useful check to some, 
who may be exposed to the danger of having 
their minds corrupted by the marvellous repre- 


the relics of Christian martyrs. To impugn the 
miracles of the Bible because they have been 
successfully imitated, would be as irrational as 
the rejecting of the current coin of the realm 
because there are counterfeits. The authenticity 


| of both may be tested by tracing them to their 
| Sources. 


Take, for example, the origin of the 
miracles said to be wrought by the relics of St. 
Juventia. The story of this saint is given in the 
form of a dialogue between an Abbé and his 
brother. The Pope had sent the former a portion 
of the remains of Juventia to be manufactured 
into a representation of the newly baptised saint. 


* A volume is going to be published of the miracles 
of all kinds that they have already performed.”—“ A 
splendid present therefore!” ‘There is a fragment 
of the skull, a finger and rib, two teeth, and a few 
hairs."—‘“In fact, some parings: What can you 
make out of that?” ‘ You shall see.”—‘ And this 
Juventia was—?” ‘ Between ourselves, I am afraid 
she was but a baptised saint.”—‘‘ Would you rather 
she was a Jewess or a heathen?” ‘ You understand 
nothing about it. We call baptised saints those to 
whom the Pope gives a name, because it has been im- 
possible to find out their own. Do you understand 
now ?”—* Yes, rather less than before. How can you 
know whether people whose names are unknown to 
you were saints or not?” ‘It is known where thie 
early Christians buried their dead martyrs, therefore 
it is to be presumed that all the bones found there.”— 
“T have it now; but you will think me more and 
Even if it were sure that these bones 
belonged to the martys, is it sure that all the martyrs 
were saints?” “ But, my dear fellow, you question me 
as if I had said at the outset that I considered all this 
very fine and very judicious. Once for all, T am 
telling you a story. If you are tired of it, say so.”— 
“Well, tell your story.” “It is, therefore, the cata- 
combs, the ancient burying-places, that are resorted 
to from time to time to make a provision of saints. 
Formerly only the tombs bearing certain emblems, 
reputed to be those of martyrdom, were explored ; 
but for some time past people have ceased to be par 
ticular. The bones are taken and cleaned, and are 
then ready to be sent wherever it may be thought 
proper. Applications abound. Nothing, as you see, 
need prevent their being all satisfied; but the pious 
merchandise would soon lose its value. It is there- 
fore by particular favour that we have received these 
few bones, baptised in a name which miracles have 
rendered famous. I was offered my choice between 
these fragments and a whole skeleton—the latter had 
no celebrity. I hesitated; the skeleton might become 
that of a great saint; but”—‘* How? become?” 
“ Yes, such things have been seen. Once in posses- 
sion of the bones, the story is put together. The Pope 
is quite satisfied to see what he has planted bear fruit. 
M. Busquiat de la House did a thing of the same 
kind. He had a small property in Gascony, where h« 
grew a poor wine that no one cared to purchase. 
Being at Rome as Secretary to the Embassy, he hai 
one of those bodies given him, and christened it 
himself by a name venerated in the country. The 
peasants received it with great pomp. A festival was 
established—then a fair—and the bad wine sells.” 


Awkward discoveries are sometimes made as 
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to the identity of some of these ‘salty relics, 

« so that such a one, honoured as a martyr, was 
afterwards found to have died peaceably in his 
bed, and to have left, according to custom, and as 
the epitaph said, an inconsolable widow. Such 
another virgin and martyr, a certain Argyrida, 
held in honour at Ravenna, turned out to have 


| 
| 


been interred by the hands of an inconsolable | 


husband.” 


“ And Juventia,” said the Marquis; “if the same 
thing were to happen to her?”—Do not be afraid ; 
things are not managed so carelessly now. 
was nO inscription whatever at the spot where her 
remains were found, only in an adjacent wall a stone 
half-worn bore marks of some letters, out of which 
they have made Juventia. Juventia, according to 
tradition, was a young Roman girl, whose heathen 
father tormented her to make her abjure Christianity. 
At length he stabbed her to death. The story was 
too romantic to be lost. It was therefore boldly de- 
clared that the remains found were those of this 
young girl, and the miracles soon followed. To be 
more secure, the inscription has disappeared, 
Juventia is in full possession of her title and honours, 
More than twenty towns have some of her relics al- 
ready. Magnificent shrines have already received her 
smallest bones. As for me, 1 have done better still, 


s0 


I have imagined. But come, I must show it to 
you.” 
We cannot follow this worthy Abbé to the 


show-room in his ehurch ; but the reader will be 
amused with the details of the ingenious method 
resorted to in manufacturing the image and pre- 
serving the relics of St. Juventia. 

The adoration of the Virgin, so predominant in 
Roman Catholic worship, is proved to be of 
modern invention, and not in accordance with 
Holy Writ. The Virgin is scarcely named in the 
Gospels, entirely forgotten in the Epistles; and 
Christ in His last moments, when he was about 
to be severed from all relationship to the flesh, 
delivered the ‘“ woman” Mary over to the care of 
the disciple he loved. There is something 
awfully solemn in the manner in which Jesus 
disengaged himself from all his earthly connec- 
tions preparatory to his reunion with his 
heavenly Father. “It is finished,” said He, and 


There | 


| of Naples. 


Wee 


that the author ins dt in view. cannot, 


therefore, but recommend it to the perusal of the | 


pious,"—and we may add, to all who would estab- 
lish their faith on the tenets of sound Protes- 
tantism, so ably maintained by Raboul, the 
renowned Pastor of the Desert. 


The Carafas of Maddaloni: Naples under Spanish 
Dominion. Translated from the German 
ALFRED DE Reumont. London: H. G. Bohn. 
1854. 

Tuere is no portion of Europe which owes more 

to the bounty of nature, or which has suffered 

more from the brutality of man, than the kingdom 

Beneath the blue sky which over- 

shadows that beauteous land the vilest passions 

of humanity have thriven with rank luxuriance. 

There have flourished the worst forms of the 

worst scourges which afflict mankind— lawless- 

ness, bigotry, ignorance, and despotism. Where 
the most luxurious landscapes charm the eye, 
and the vine and olive gladden the heart with 
the promise of peace and plenty—the bloodiest 
insurrections and direst civil wars, the bitterest 
animosities of faction and the cruellest inflic- 
tions cf tyranny, the insolence of foreign 
dominion and the mad excesses of unbridled 
licentiousness, have by turns harassed and op- 
pressed a suffering people. Even while we write, 
this fated kingdom—groaning beneath the rule of 


| an incapable and capricious monarch—presents a 


| spectacle of the most deplorable misery. 


He that was born in the flesh gave up the ghost, | 


and became once more a part of the Godhead. 
The author's style is so varied, that it would 


be difficult to do him justice by directing atten- | 


tion to particular passages. The extinction of all 
that is amiable in the human heart appears to be 
the essence of Jesuitism. It is thus powerfully, 
and we believe truly, revealed by one of the fra- 
ternity :— 

The Jesuit had risen. His eyes sparkled. 
are but two principles,” resumed he, “in the world. 
What ordinary men call good and evil we call liberty 
and authority. Liberty is the source of every evil, 
and the mother of every vice. Authority is order, 
faith, virtue, and allin all. No! man was not born 
free. Do you know why you philosophers, statesmen, 
despots of all kinds and denominations, hate us? It 
is not because we are despotic; it is because our 
despotism is bolder, more persevering, and more suc- 
cessful than yours. You contend against liberty 
because it is an obstacle to you; we, 
not believe in it. You put man into fetters, and he 
struggles; we make a corpse of him, and he struggles 
no longer. But the secret of our strength is, that we 
are ourselves but corpses in the hands of the power 
that supports and urges us on. Do you think that 
this power is at Rome? You are mistaken. The 
handle as well as the point of the weapon is every- 
where. 
are mistaken. All our superiors are corpses ; our 
Zeneral is a corpse. The Pope himself is a corpse. 
Either look for this power nowhere, or look for it 
everywhere, for it is everywhere. It is at Paris, it is 
at Rome, it is in the heart of the deserts of the New 
World, it is wherever there is a human being ; because 
wherever man is there are passions, mind, heart—in a 
word, there is a slave waiting for a master. It is in 
vain you hate us; you all, who pretend to reign over 
mankind, whether by divine er human right, whether 
in your own name, or in the name of the people—you 
are our allies, our fellow-labourers, our brethren, in 
this unceasing work of subjugating mankind. Destroy 
us, and you will meet with us again under other forms. 
What doI say? You will find us in your very selves. 
Scathe the spirit concentrated in us, and you will 
breathe it in the atmosphere. Yes, we are an incar- 
nate despotism; but despotisin is in nature, in man, in 
God. 

We cannot pass a fitter encomium on the 
merits of these volumes, than to adopt in truth 
and sincerity a quotation from the false and 
specious approbation of the Bishop of Meaux, 
affixed to Boidard’s Life of St. Tryphon. ‘The 
attraction of the narrative, the interest of the 
episodes, the orthodoxy and piety of the reflec 
tions, guarantce to this work the excellent results 


The 
in this fair spring-time, 
but 


sun may shine brightly, 
over the loveliest city of southern Europe; 
how rarely will its rays visit the dark and 
noisome dungeons where the noblest and most 
loyal of Neapolitan patriots are still languishing! 
What hope is there for a country where a des- 
potism so mean and pitiful still holds sway— 
where the high-souled Poerio, chained night and 
day to a malefactor, is left to regret his lessons 
of moderation—and where cunning and bigoted 
priests degrade the religion they by 
pandering to the vilest tastes and lowest pre- 


profess 


judices of an ignorant rabble ? 


In the work before us we have a vivid picture 
of the state of Naples under the Spanish 
domination. The subject is one of deep interest, 
and M. de Reumont, the German author, appears 
to have possessed important qualifications for 
treating it in a successful manner. In the first 


| place, he had the advantage of pursuing the 
necessary researches in the city whose past 
history he was about to illustrate. “The results 


“There | 


because we do | 


You think it personified in certain men? You | 


of the political revolutions in the Roman States 
of the year 1848 led him,” he informs us, “ to 
Gaeta, and from thence in the train of Pope 
Pius the Ninth to Naples.” Here he resided 
eight months, during which period he diligently 
availed himself of all the opportunities which his 
position afforded. M. de Reumont’s mind had 
been previously well stored with historical lore. 
IIe is the author of many other able productions; 
but he is especially anxious, says his translator, 
that this work, “which he considers his best, 
should be known in England.” The subject was 


evidently a congenial one to the learned German; | 
and if scrupulous accuracy and extensive his- | 


torical information, combined with a style occa- 
sionally eloquent and picturesque, will in this 
country achieve a reputation, we doubt not 
that he will be ere long extremely popular 
amongst us. 

As a complete history of the Spanish dominion 
in Naples would have opened a wider field to the 
learned writer than he was capable of treating 
within the limits which he had assigned himself, 
he selected the history of one noble family, with | 
the relation of whose exploits and vicissitudes 


he has endeavoured to unite an accurate descrip- | 


tion of the times in which they flourished. The 
Carafas of Maddaloni were amongst the most 
powerful and distinguished of the Neapolitan 
nobles, and the family name is associated with 
many remarkable events in the history of the 
peninsula. But M. de Reumont’s work partakes 
more of the historical than the biographical 
character. The Carafas of Maddaloni give a 
name to his book; 
been to throw light on, and to relate in a vivid 
style, the events of a most interesting historical 
epoch. 

To the bulk of English readers the most in- 
teresting pages in the Carafas of Maddaloni will 
be those which relate to the world-famous rebel- 


lion of Masaniello—the renowned Fisherman of 


M. de Reumont has collected many in- 


Naples. 
and he 


teresting details concerning this event, 


of 


but his principal object has | 





| tells the story of the insurrection with great 
particularity. His description of the person and 
antecedents of the hero may be quoted as a 
specimen of his minute accuracy and vigorous 
powers of narration : 
| ' DWELLING AND PORTRAIT OF MASANIELLO. 
On the great market-place at Naples, the scene of 
so many tragedies and so many disturbances, stood a 
miserable cottage, with nothing to distinguish it from 
the others but the name and arms of Charles V., 
which were placed on the front wall. Here a poor 
fisherman lived, Tommaso Aniello, generally called by 
the abbreviated name of Masaniello. His father, 
Francesco or Cicco, came from the coast of Amalfi, 
and had married in 1620 Antonia Gargano, a Neapoli- 
tan woman. In the Vico Rotto by the great market, 
which is only inhabited by the poorest people, and 
where the pestilence began in the year 1606, four 
months later, the son was born who was destined to 


act so remarkable a part. Tommaso Aniello was 
baptised in the parish church of Sta. Catherina in 
Foro on the 20th of June, 1620. On the 25th of 
April, 1641, he married Berardina Pisa, a maiden 


from the neighbourhood of that town. Their poverty 
was so great that often Masaniello could not even 
follow up trade of a fisherman, but earned a 
scanty livelihood by selling paper for the fish to be 
carried in. He was of middle height, well made and 
active; his brilliant dark black eyes and his sunburnt 
face contrasted singularly with his long, curly, fair 
hair hanging down his back. Thus his cheerful 
lively conversation agreed but little with his grave 
countenance. His dress was that of a fisherman ; but, 
as he is in general considered a remé nah le person, 

whatever may be thought of the part he performed, 

so he understood, in spite of the meanness of his attire, 

by his arrangement and his choice of colours, to give 
it a peculiarity that stamped it in the memory of his 
contemporaries. The life of this remarkable man—a 
nine days’ history—clearly shows us that he possessed 
wonderful presence of mind, and a spirit that knew 
not fear. 

At the hands of this wonderful fisherman the 
proudest noble of Naples was doomed to suffer a 
indignity. After the insurrection had 
lasted two days, the Duke of Maddaloni was pre- 
vailed on to be the bearer of a message of recon- 
ciliation to the excited populace. The sequel of 
this adventure is thus told: 


his 


gross 


MASANIELLO AND MADDALONI. 

To oblige the Viceroy the Duke of Maddaloni rode 
once more into the market- place, carrying with him a 
manifesto, according to which all the gabelles which 
had been introduced since the time of Charles V. were 
abolished, and a general amnesty granted for the 
crimes already committed. Scarcely had Diomed 
Carafa read the paper when the tumult began again 
worse than before. The bystanders screamed out 
that this was not what they wanted; he was deceiv- 
ing them in concert with ‘the Vice roy. In vain he 
sought to appease them — the tumult increased. 
Suddenly Masaniello sprung upon the Duke. It was 
said that he had once received blows instead of gold 
from one of his servants when he had sold fish at his 
palace. Perhaps it is only one of the many fables 
that are attached to the name of the fisherman 
of Amalfi. Amidst wild imprecations he seized the 
reins of his horse > took hold of the knight by his belt 
and long hair, tore him from the saddle with the assist- 
ance of his followers, and caused his hands to be 
tightly bound together by a rope: then he delivered 
the prisoner to Domenico Perrone and his associate 
Berardino Grasso, to be strictly guarded. 

The progress of this extraordinary insurrection 
was marked by the most frantic The 
leader, who, at the commencement, had been re- 
markable for ability and address, began at length 
to exhibit all the caprices of a madman. “The 
| unusual way of life, the always increasing ex- 

citement, the constant speaking and watching, 
the small quantity of nourishment which he 
took, from dread of poison—all this, in the most 
fearful heat of summer, affected him bodily, and 
completely turned his head.” His unhappy fol- 
t iowenea suffered dreadfully from this tempest of 
insanity. “If acrowd of people did not please 
him, he attacked and wounded them right and 
left. All the persons, amounting to a thousand, 
that had lived near his cottage on the market- 
place, he expelled from their dwellings, that these 
might be destroyed, and he might build a large 
palace for himself.” Such conduct as this was 
not to be long endured ; a bloody death awaited 
the frantic idol of the mob; and, on the 16th of 
July, in the troubled year of 1647, his reign and 
life terminated in the way thus described by M. 
de Reumont: 

During the night all the military 
strengthened, soldiers were concealed in different 
houses, and the galleys were brought near the shore. 

} Silently and gloomily the masses filled the streets, a 
dull mood seemed to have taken possession of every 
one. The archbishop was celebrating high mass in 

| the church of Santa Maria del Carmine. Scarcely 


excesses. 


posts were 











THE CRITIC, [May 15, 





was it ended and the prelate gone, when Masaniello, 


with a crucifix in his hand, mounted into the pulpit. 
His speech was a mixture of truth and madness; he 
complained of the inconstancy of the people, enume- 
rated his services, described the oppressions that 
would fall upon them if they deserted him ; he con- 
fessed his sins, and admonished the others to do the 
same before the Holy Virgin that they might obtain 
the mercy of God; and as he raised the crucifix to 
bless the people, a woman called to him to be silent— 
that the Mother of God would not listen to such 
nonsense. 





pulpit, to show how emaciated he was by labour and 
sleepless nights. A Carmelite monk then sprang upon 
the lunatic, compelled him to descend the steps, and 
dragged him, with the assistance of the rest of the 


monks, into the convent, where, in a complete state of 


exhaustion, he flung himself upon a bed in one of the 
cells and fell asleep. The mercenaries hired by the 
Duke of Areos and nine men belonging to the people 
had been for a long while in the church armed with 
daggers and pistols. Scarcely was the divine service 
ended, which had been interrupted by this scandalous 
scene, when these men hastened to the convent and 
inquired for Masaniello. The monks wanted to 
defend him—an uproar took place. The sleeperawoke, 
believed that they were some of his followers, and 
hastened to the gates. At the same moment the 
murderers pressed into the passage and perceived their 
victim. Five shots were fired. Mortally wounded by 
one of them he fell to the ground, whilst he covered 
his face with his hand, uttering the ery, “Ah, ye 
vagabonds! ” Saly atore Cattaneo eut off his head with 
a blunt knife, seized hold of it by the hair, and 
hastened out with the ery, “ Long life to the King of 
Spain!” 


This is not the place to describe the events of 
death of 


the civil war which followed the 
Masaniello. For these we must refer the reader 
to M. de Reumont’s work, which we hesitate not 
to pronounce a most valuable contribution to the 
historical literature of the age. 


Vol. IV. of the popular edition of Miss Strickland’s 
Lives of the Queens of England (Hurst and Blackett) 
is wholly occupied with the Life of Queen Elizabeth. 
oth in the account of her career as Princess, and as 
Queen regnant, Miss Strickland’s estimate of the 
character of Good Queen Bess is alike discriminating 
and impartial. No fact is omitted that could be 
vouched and that would aptly and truthfully illus 
trate the life of this extraordinary woman and wise 
queen—“ the last sovereign of this country” (as Miss 
Strickland aptly remarks) “to whom a monument 
has been given, and one of the few whose glory re- 
quired it not.” Vol. V. of the same work is also 
before us, and contains Anne of Denmark, Queen-con- 
sort of James I.; Henrietta Maria, Queen-consort of 
Charles I.; and Catherine of Braganza, Queen-con- 
sort of Charles IT. As usual, excellent portraits of 
these queens are introduced, and some other engrav- 
ings. The edition is indeed an excellent one, and as 
che ap as it is g od. 
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The Life and Adventures of George Wilson. a 
Foundation Scholar. By GeorcGe GRrIrritn. 
London : W. and F. G. Cash. 

strt gal Ss for Life ; or, the Autohi graphy of a 
Dissenting Minister. London: W. and F. G. 
Cash. 

GeorGE Witson begins his story very hopefully; 

but most unaccountably loses sight of himself at 

the end of the third chapter, on the lower form of 

a foundation school. 


and his only adventure, as far as we can dis- 
cover, was his being made a teacher in the school 
where formerly he had been one of the taught. 
He never plays truant; he never has a caning for 
petty larcenies committed in unprotected or- 
chards; he never has a round at fisticuffs with 
the big tyrant-boy of the school; he never has 
any of those “hair-breadth ’scapes” for which 
school-boys have been famous from time im- 
memorial. Frank Ward, who is early introduced 
into the story, commenced a series of adventures; 
but never completed them. We lose Frank ina 
snug house, as land-steward to a lord, who, we 
are led to suspect, in one passage, is a libertine; 
but who approves himself an educational re- 
former, and who effects a thorough revolution 
and reformation in George Wilson’s foundation- 
school. We have next a Rev. Mr. Calton, of 
whom we are led to expect great matters, but 
who turns out a thorough failure; and he, too, 
n turn, is lost. This Mr. Calton, a tutor, 
has returned to his cottage in vacation time, 
where he has the honour of a most dramatic 
Visit. 

On the eighth evening of his readings, he was dis- 
turbed by an announcement that an elderly poor 


But he began to undress himself in the | 


| missioners, are 312,545/. 5s. 3d., exclusive of 


He turns up again, in the | 
third person, towards the close of the volume; | 





ninety, if the charter was worth anything more 

in the eyes of the governors than the parchments 
| it is written upon—instead of which there are 
| now only forty boys. Says the author:— 


woman wished to speak with him; she was at once 
admitted. ‘“‘I am not come to see you, Sir,” said 
she, ‘‘ but I want to see his lordship, te whom I know 
you are tutor.” ‘He is not in the University,” re- 
plied Calton, “but I expect him every day.” “I 
live in a village about five miles off,” said the woman, | 
‘‘and I have walked here to-day to see him, and I 

will not return till I do see him; I have brought this 

pistol with me, it is loaded, and it shall never be dis- 

eharged whilst in my possession unless it be at his 

breast.” The woman’s eyes, hitherto shaded with 

melancholy, now flashed with the lightnings of an | eighty old men and forty boys,—certainly not ; but the 
injured mother’s anger. Calton drew back, doubting | fact is, there are between one hundred and seventy 
the woman’s sanity, and fearing that the pistol would | and one hundred and eighty boarders, sons of the 
be used against him. ‘Do not speak.one word in | noble and opulent, taught by those eight masters. 

his defence,” said the woman, “or I will tear your 
heart out of your breast; is this your University 
teaching? is this your obedience to the golden rule ? 
Methinks you read good things so often that the 
repetition of them blots out of your memory the love 
and protection that you owe to the working classes of 
society.” Calton was going to speak when the woman 
again continued, “and you are his tutor, are you? 
Doubtless you are leagued together, as the jackal and 
the lion; but, let me tell you, if you were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, I would shoot you like a dog as 
well as your paymaster; and, if Ido not have Jessy 
back safe and sound, I will do for you both if I am 
hanged the next day.” She waited for no reply, and, | 
as she descended the stairs, he could hear her mutter- 
ing curses and resolves step by step. 

We read on, expecting to find the natural 
sequel to this strange interview; but woman, 
pistol, and Jessy resolve into thin air, and we | 
hear no more of them. An obnoxious head- | 
master, his scheming, money-making wife, and 
her drunken Irish brother Colly (a too impro- 
bable Irishman), are allowed to leave the stage 
without the thorough sibilation and putrescent 
homage which poetic justice demands of an 
audience. We never had the misfortune before 
to read a story with so many beginnings in it. when he places Anthon’s Cesar in the library of 

And yet the story, if it has not an end, has an | the Birmingham free-school in 1820 ; when he 
aim, and that too a good one. We feel persuaded | Makes schoolboys club their small pence to pur- 
that, if the writer had abandoned fiction alto- | chase the London Illustrated News in 1825 ; and 
gether, and had confined himself to a plain narra- | When he makes Calton’s patron a tractarian 
tive of the rank frauds committed upon the | seven years or so before the first of the famous 
public in the matter of educational trusts, he | Oxford tracts were begotten into the world. 
would have roused its indignation more effec- | _ With our usual desire to pronounce a fair 
tually. As it is, what he has said upon this | literary verdict, we have read through the auto- 
point will be read with interest. He is evidently | biography of a Dissenting minister, and his 
master of the minutiz and statistics of the sub- | Struggles for life. ; ! a 
ject; and all the characters in his story, down | Anonymous autobiographies stand at this dis- 
to Whatsy the idiot boy, are so many pegs on advantage, that the reader may take so much for 
which he suspends illustrations of the shameful | fact and so much for fancy, at his pleasure. It is 
manner in which the great bulk of our educa- | not difficult in the present case, however, to 
tional foundations are managed. ‘The value of | Separate the facts from the fancies. ‘The fancies 
the properties belonging to the foundation | have little to recommend them as literary essays, 
schools of England alone has been estimated | and the facts, though true, are not new. The 
at from ten to fifteen millions sterling. ‘The | struggles of the young man, who was first a clerk, 
gross revenues, as reported by the Charity Com- then a pamphleteer, then a teacher, and sub- 
sequently a dissenting minister, differ in nothing 
from the struggles of tens of thousands of equally 
educated and ardent young men, who have never 
made the world apin the wiserregarding the nature 
of their struggles. Sickness, adversity, poverty, 
and many of the other evils that flesh is heir to, 
must have something peculiar and striking in 
their mode of visitation to make them the special 
texts of discourses on Providence. “Faith in 
Divine Providence,” says our author, “is not 
fatalism.” We do not presume to argue such a 
profound doctrine; but we recollect that the 
‘Turk says much the same thing when he smokes 
his pipe in a gunpowder magazine. Some of our 
author’s experiences, or providential deliverances, 
remind us of what we have read in the lives of 
Jung Stilling, Grant Thorburn (Galt’s Lawrie 
Tod), and the Reverend William Huntington, 
who, in his Bank of Faith, tells us of a petition he 
made to Heaven, which was answered the follow- 
ing morning with a pair of bran-new nether 
garments. We doubt not but there are incidents 
which sanguine minds interpret as the coinci- 
dents of spiritual emotions, and so take them- 
selves out of the usual orbit of humanity, and its 
proper vicissitudes. 

We expected in the autobiography of a dissent- 
ing minister a deeper insight into the character 
of dissent, and the relations it establishes between 
the pastor and his flock. We expected to have 
an impartial opinion of what is generally called 
voluntaryism, and by a contemporary willinghood. 
We expected to read more of the purse-proud 
managers, who expect a clergyman to preach to 
their pattern; of polemical deacons who pull his 
sermons to pieces; and of tea-drinking hearers, 
who watch his outgoings and incomings, and who 
shake their heads ominously if they hear that h« 
has been seen talking with the rector of the parish, 
or has attended the summons of an itinerant lec- 
| turer on Shakspere. ‘The revelations of dissent 


The income for the whole establishment is fifty-one 
thousand pounds; with an wnlimited number of ex- 
hibitions of from eighty to.one hundred pounds per 
annum for five years, and eight schoolmasters. Why 
is this? Forty boys cannot require eight masters; 
nor can fifty-one thousand pounds be expended on 


Elsewhere he shows that this boarder system 
has been fraudulently adopted in almost every 
case in foundation schools, and that these sons 
of the “noble and opulent” filch the exhibitions 
that were intended by benevolent founders for 
poor scholars; and that a degrading distinction is 
kept up in some free-schools between the boarders 
and foundation scholars, the latter having often 
| to act as fags or the menials of the former, and 
| to put up unrepiningly with gentlemanly kicks, 
| cuffs, and buffetings, when the sons of the 

“noble and opulent” take a fancy for playing 
the small tyrant. Besides the Charter-house, 
many other of our large and wealthy foundation 
schools come in for their fair share of exposure 
and condemnation. 

George Wilson was, no doubt, a good school- 
master, when it came to his turn to teach ; and 
if he has told an indifferent tale, as a tale, he is 

| at least hearty in his desire to expose most patent 
educational abuses, and must have every one’s 
| approval who desires to see the vast educational 
funds of the country properly applied. The 
author must have been writing without his book 


benefices, fellowships, scholarships, and buildings. 
The author proceeds to show that the public has 
not its value for the money expended ; that the 
poor, and the children of the middle classes, for 
whom these schools were originally intended, are 
practically shut out of them; that the education 
given is too exclusively classical; and that a 
commercial education, and instruction in the 
living languages, are all but scouted by head- 
masters, trustees, and governors; and, finally, 
that the law, especially the new Act for “the 
better Administration of Charitable Trusts,” is 
deficient in many important respects. 

As an instance, among a great many others, 
that the public does not receive an equivalent for | 
the payments made from the revenues of foun- 
dation schools, the Charter-house School is given. 
The case of this charity may be more familiar to 
our home than to our provincial readers. The 
school and -hospital were founded by Thomas 
Sutton. The charter granted by James I. or- 
dered that ‘‘ the governors and their successors 
shall from tyme to tyme and at all tymes here- 
after place therein such numbers of poore chil- 
dren or scholars as to them shall seem con- 
venient;” and ‘appoint a godlie preacher to 
preache the word of God to all such poore 
people and children; and one able school master 
and one usher to teach in the said school.” ‘The 
Charter further requires that the numbers of 
scholars and poor people shall be increased in due 
proportion, as the revenue increases. According 
to parliamentary documents, there were, in 1816, 
forty-two boys upon this foundation, and there 
were eleven benefices, some of them worth twelve 
hundred pounds per annum. The total revenue 
of the school and hospital was then 22,384/, The 
revenues in 1853 were 51,000/. According to the 
Rule-of-Three and the venerable Cocker, the 
forty-two boys of 1816 ought to have grown into 
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would prove a not uninteresting episode in the 


history of Churches. 

The present author has this merit—he writes 
in a catholic spirit, and without wrath and bitter- 
ness. He is a Dissenter; but he is not inimical 
to the Church of England as a Church; but only 
as far as this is wedded to the State. Making 
himself the exponent of the dissenting body, he 
says that it does not desire the destruction of the 
national Church, but its reformation only—that is, 
it desires to see the spiritual quite dissevered from 
the political. Into discussions of this character 
we cannot enter. The book will have its class of 
readers; but the remark we applied to the pre- 
yious work is applicable to the present. If the 
writer had confined himself to a pure narration 
of facts, and had omitted fiction altogether, he 
would have made a more acceptable volume. 





THE WAR BOOKS. 


Russia and the Russians. By J. W. Corr, H. P. 
2ist Fusileers. London : Richard Bentley. 
The War between Turkey and Russia: a Military 
Sketch. By A. ScntmmMetrennic. Philadel- 
phia: J. Weik. London: Triibner and Co. 
England and Russia. By R. Epiestox. Lon- 
don: Houlston and Stoneman. Leeds: A. 

Mann. 

The Nations of Russia and Turkey and their 
Destiny. By Ivan Gotovry. London: Triib- 
ner and Co. New York: J. Wiley. 

Tue first work on our list, Russia and the Rus- 

sians, contains an account of the Czar Nicholas 

and the imperial house of Romanoff, and a well 
and agreeably written historical sketch of the 
nation which, since the time of Catherine, has so 


rapidly expanded on every side at the expense of 


its neighbours. Yet Russia, Mr. Cole judiciously 
remarks, although she is neither impotent nor 
feeble, is not that overpowering Colossus she has 
been represented. “It is true she has gone on 
from one success to another, and her grasp is 
insatiate. But she has been permitted, rather than 
is in herself irresistible.” 

The present constitutes a crisis in the history 
of Russia and of Europe. War exists ; and the 
material part of the question assumes now the 
prominent place. 


Mr. Cole’s volume embraces a wide range of 


events; but we select the following extracts, 
because a military man’s appreciation of the 
quality and condition of the Muscovite army 
cannot fail to interest our readers :— 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
Russia cannot produce in the field the larg 
armies that are created in an ukase, and terrify 
the credulous by imaginary numbers. If so, how is 


it that they have never yet stood in battle array, o1 
been concentrated on a given point in the hour of 
necessity ? We read of eight hundred thousand men ; 
and, as there are no colonies to demand large garri- 
sons, no distant wars to operate as a perpetual drain, 
where are they when their presence would over- 
whelm, crush, and annihilate opposition? At Boro- 
dino, in the heart of their vast empire, retiring on 
their resources, and resolved at last to make a final 
stand to save their capital, and fight for independence, 
one hundred and twenty thousand was the fullest 
extent of their muster-roll. Neither did they ever 


exceed this aggregate in the successive invasions of 


Franee in 1814 and 1815. Moreover, the Russian 

contingent would never have arrived at all but for 

the subsidies of England. 

REVIEW OF RUSSIAN TROOPS IN THE PLAINE 
VERTUS, 10TH SEPTEMBER, 1814. 

I cannot tell what were the impressions of civilians 
and diplomatists to whom I had no access; but, hap- 
pening to be an insignificant unit among many 
hundreds of military men of all nations who were 
looking on, I can testify, that, as a mere military 
display, we were neither petrified with amazement 
nor awe. No mistakes are so easily made as calcula 
tions on the numbers of troops estimated from a coup 
deil. The general belief was, that on this occasion 
they did not amount to ninety thousand; and the 
entire Russian contingent which marched up to Paris, 
subsequent to the battle of Waterloo and the second 
abdication of Napoleon, I was assured by an officer 
of the Russian staff, never exceeded, even on paper, 
one hundred and ten thousand. At 


DES 


vaunted 
review, which had been long in preparation, and 
lasted three days, little or nothing was done to illus 
trate strategy or capability of rapid movement. 
Three days previous to the commencement of the 
display were required to place them on the ground. 
On the first day of action the operations consisted in 
marching past in review order; on the second they 
were confined to performing worship, according to the 
rites of the Greek Church; and on the third the 
whole force marched off again to the cintonments 
from whence they had been summoned. 


ne 
this 








| soldier would 


| about twelve shillings per annum. 


mediate purgatory. 


The Russian Imperial Guards, during the occupation 
of Paris in 1815, were chosen troops, well-appointed, 
and imposing in appearance; but their ordinary 
infantry of the line were anything but formidable. 
They had neither muscle nor stamina. Sir William 
Napier, speaking of this same army, says:— If we 
believe those writers who have described the ramifica- 
tions of the one huge falsehood of pretension which 
they say pervades Russia, her barbarity, using the 
word in its full signification, would appear more 
terrible than her strength. Nor can I question their 
accuracy, having in 1815, when the reputation of the 

Russian troops was highest, detected the same false 

hood of display without real strength. For, from the 
imperial parades on the Boulevards of Paris, where, 
oiled, bandaged, and clothed to look like men whom 
British soldiers would be proud to charge on a field of 
battle, the Muscovite was admired, I followed him to 
his billet, where, stripped of his disguise, he appeared 
short of stature, squalid, and meagre, his face rigid 
with misery, shocking sight and feeling—a British 
Id have offered him bread rather than a 
The average pay of the Russian soldier is 
In some corps it 
is a little more or but the difference only 
amounts to a few pence per month. Instead of the 
substantial broth and beef which constitute the daily 
the British regiment, his food consists of 
coarse rye bread, fermented cabbage, and buck-wheat 
grits, to which a little hempseed-oil is added. In the 
picked regiments of the guards, where the men are 
supposed to ‘live like fighting cocks,’ they receive 
half a pound of meat either twice or thrice a week. 
Phey are supplied with quass, a drink no way intoxi- 
cating, as may be inferred from the fact of a couple of 
slices of sour bread, allowed to ferment in half a 
bucket of water, being the usual recipe to make it.” 
With this liberal allowance of sustaining food, the 
frame of the Russian soldier cannot be very muscular, 
and his empty interior is not much better furnished 
than that of poor Tom in “ King Lear,” when, in the 
extremity of hunger, he howls out, “ opdance cries 
in my belly for two white herrings!” Our readers 
who have seen Russian soldiers under arms, or 
examined them individually, may satisfy themselves 
that the accounts given are not exaggerated. Yet 
they stand doggedly on the field of battle, and will 
face death with sullen resolution—the devotion of 
serfdom rather than the impulse of heroism. ‘Th 

is a spice of the Mohammedan predestinarianism, too, 
mixed up with their passive courage. They believe 
that a soldier who falls bravely in battle has earned 
his passport into heaven without absolution or inter- 
Their doctrine is submission; 
and they submit. Even in their barracks they pre- 
serve a staid, subdued demeanour, which is the effect 
of iron discipline. They are never joyous and light- 
5 { tAUGAI, OF tase 





bayonet.” 


less ; 


ness of 


ere 


hearted. E 
jest, seldom issues from their mouths, or brightens up 
their countenances. The Russian soldier 
obeys orders without reasoning on their propriety, or 
thinking of the consequences. He never presumes to 
question the wisdom of his superiors, and is no tacti- 
cian, like the lively intelligent Gaul, who thinks him- 
self as good a general as the feathered and decorated 
marshal who directs his movements. The Muscovite 
is constitutionally dull, and displays little excitement, 
except when he anticipates a rich harvest of plunder. 
With honest Cuddie Headrigg, he shows that he is 
“not that dooms stupid when it comes to lifting.” 
THE RUSSIAN SOLDIER. 

Next to the commissariat, which is a nullity, tl 
greatest defect in the organisation of the Russian 
army is the inferiority of their regimental officers, 
many of whom can scarcely read or write, and com- 
mand no respect from personal character. The pri- 
vate soldier is badly clothed, ill paid, worse fed, and 
totally neglected when in hospital, whether from 
wounds or sickness, On the opening of a campaign, 
no matter in what climate, or at what period of the 
year, the Russian hospitals, such as they are, soon 
crowded with inmates, who seldom 
again upon their legs. In the mean time, the number 
of effective soldiers in the daily states remains un- 
diminished; for all the authorities are equally inte- 
rested in keeping them up to the full amount. The 
mortality from disease far exceeds that of any other 
European army. Their sick are as heavy an incum- 
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brance as the camp-followers of an Indian host. In 
the war of 1828-9, which brought Diebitsch to 
Adrianople, the Russians were computed to hav: 
sacrificed 150,000 men, not more than one-third of 
whom perished from death or casualties in the field. 
The rest were the trophies of the hospital. When a 


battle is reported to 


the Emperor Nicholas, his first 
not ** How ia 


question is, killed ?” but 
“ How many muskets are missing?” He estimates 
the value of the weapon far beyond that of the 
animated machine who carries it. The latter is fur- 
nished by the Boyars; the former he must pay for 
and replace out of his own pocket. An imperial 
ukase, without a check on his banker, cannot create 
powder and shot as easily as it can supply the food 
for those philanthropic discoveries. The men are the 
least expensive components of the Russian army ; 


I 


many men ire 





hence they are furnished more readily than their equip- 
ments. A British soldier is a costly article. He 
stands the country in at least one hundred pounds 
sterling before he is competent to face an enemy. 


263 

“200 
Half a Russian battalion may be sent into the field 
for the same money. ‘The government allowances in 


Russia are not insufficient in any of their military 
departments; but they never reach the purposes for 
which they are assigned. Everything is done by 
contract; and thus, from the ministers of state to the 
generals ¢ the colonels of ri giments, the 
inferior officers, and the subordinate provedores, all 
descends in ¢ f peculation, until the 
victimised so administered to him 
but infinitesimal doses of pay and provisions; and 
these he must live « mmplaint leads to no redress 


but the knout and Siberia. 
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We pass from the domestic history or domestic 
tragedy of the Russian soldier, people, and 
their Czar, to another view of the same guestion. 
Mr. Schimmelfennig’s pamphlet is written with 
an ability and minuteness of detail that call 
attention to his sté ts even where we cannot 
accept his conclusions. [lis opinions possess the 
vagueness peculiar to the German democratic 
school; his examination of facts bears evidence of 
careful study. The Sketch includes a review of 
the relations and wars of Turkey and Russia for 
upwards of a century ; an analysis of the actual 
resources of the two powers; a description of the 
seat of war and possible operations; and a criti- 
cism upon recent military events, by no means 
flattering to the skill and prowess of either of the 
belligerent parties. The tendency and general 
view of this pamphlet may be gathered from the 
following brief abstract of its contents. 

The encroachments of upwards of a century 
have transferred to Russia a third of the former 
European possessions of the Porte, and the virtual 
protectorate of another third nominally inde- 
pendant. Russian diplomacy has proved superior 
to that of Turkey, and outplotted Europe in eon- 
nection with the Ottoman Empire. Nor is the 
astute policy which never its calculation 
at fault in the great game, in 
which on the Russian side retirement would be 
equivalent to defeat. 

Turkey unassisted would not be able to with- 
stand the military forces of her foe; the Czar is 
equally incapable of resisting the serious opposi- 
tion to his designs of the great powers, combined 
or separate, resolving to sustain the Porte. 

The perfect idea of the “rising republic,” in 
M. Schimmelfennig’s opinion, is to be found in 
“Young Gern .’ If universality means ab- 
sorption, this judgment is probably correct; for 
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trayed a decided tendency to set the world to 
rights in their own manner. The cosmopolite 
principle was rendered easy by the simple expe- 
dient of effacing rival nationalities—a practical 
measure whose sensibly felt in the 
Grand Duchy of Posen and in the dominions of 


eflects were 


the King of Denmark. The German people, 
therefore, constituting the democracy par excel- 
lence, the German governments are the most 


directly menaced at home, and dependent upon 
the wholesome terrors that await the nod of the 
| Muscovite Jupiter. 





The whole question is, therefore, reduced to this 
proposition— W hat side will Austria take? If that 
of Russia, Turkey can only be defended by a general 
European (revolutionary) war. If England and 
France dread this war and its consequences more than 
Russia does, Turkey will be sacriticed, and the great 


powers will receive their part of the spoil. 

The Muscovite Tartars and the Turks, de- 
scended from one race, have, according to our 
author’s testimony, a close resembla to each 
other. Two one crumbling 
in decay, the other vigi its barbarous 
strength, are placed in conflict, the issue of which 
it is not difficult to foresee. 

There are no means of ascertaining the exact 
value of the military resources of the chief com- 
batants available at the present moment. The 
generals themselves, in both armies, are said to 
numbers 


nee 
Asiatic de S} otisms, 


yrous in 


be ignorant of the under their com- 
mand. The Russian army, active and sta- 
tionary, the reserve and the irregular troops, 


auount (on paper) to a million ; but Russian 
writers will not stake their reputation on the 


faith of these 


statistics, and generally own that, 

in their individual judgment, the sum is exagge- 
rated. 

According to the expression of a Prussia lonel 
who for years travelled over Russia to as 
military resources, the grand yof R ly 
to be four paper, and 1 I lrea if 
the grand ar y of Napoleon. 

ORGANISATION OF THE RUSSIAN ARM} 

The superior officers of the line are supplied 
from officers of the guard, whose pecuniary 
affairs have farlen into disorder. The pay, how- 
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ever, is the worst in Europe, and notoriously in- | mand so troubled the commander-in-chief that he 


sufficient. This defect is supplied by a system 
of peculation, which not only deprives the sol- 
dier of necessaries, but forms the basis for other 
evils. The officers are accustomed to grant their 
men permission to wander over the country on 


furlough, whilst they appropriate te pay and | 


allowance of the absentee. Battalions, nomi- 
nally a thousand strong, are often reduced to 
500 or even 300 men. ‘The stationary troops 
suffer from the same practice, although necessary 
as police and for the supplying and recruiting 
service of the active army ; and thus the impor- 
tant garrison battalions consist of from 300 to 400 
instead of 700 men. 

The organisation of the Russian reserve corps 
is another fiction. The Russian soldier serves, 
not from five to ten, but from fifteen to twenty 
years. He is then discharged, or sent on fur- 
lough, perhaps decorated with a medal, to beg, 
steal, or find a_ situation groom or nurse. 
Ceasing to be a serf, the soldier sinks into a va- 
erant. These “reserves” are seldom recalled to 
service ; or, if required, “a hunt is got up, 
when those who are caught are put in the regi- 
ments, and those who are not caught go free.” 
The mechanics and reserves of the best Russian 
corps are not discharged. The reserves, indeed, 
have no existence as an independent corps, and 
there are neither arms nor officers for its forma- 
tion. 


as 


Finally the irregular troops, with their lances 
without points and with bows and arrows, are nothing 
but an extensively organised Asiatic band of robbers. 
The whole uniform of a soldier of the line consists of 
an old cloak and a cast-off pair of trousers, to which 
may be added a shirt, which has been dipped in 
grease to keep off the vermin. !n winter he some- 
times wears a sheep-skin jacket of his own manufac- 
ture. Nor was it anything very strange when last 


year several well-known Russian general officers were | 


arrested and brought before a court of inquiry for 
peculation. We may conclude, when such proceed- 


ings occur, the Czars have resolved upon war. By 
bringing some high officers before a court of in juiry, 
they terrify the mass of the commanders, who hasten 
to put their regiments in as good a state as possible. 


The arms of the Russian army are as bad as the ad- 
ministration. The artillery have carriages 
cheeks, the axle being of wood, whilst the 
disproportionably heavy for the carriage. The mus- 
kets of the infantry of the line have still the old 
flint-lock, and the men implore heaven to let the 
niece go off in time. The prov rbial stupi lity of the 


with 
piece is 


Russian soldier, the mierwr cuucauen or use suv- 
altern officers of the line, are the cause of the clumsi- 
ness with which they manceuvre, but also of the 
almost incredible stubborn bravery and unheard-of 
subordination. The want of activitv, of knowledge, 
and of ease in the manceuvring of the line in the 
petite guerre 
pensated for by the alertness of the irregular troops, 
excellent in this kind of warfare. They are the eyes, 
the ears of their own army, and a complete pest to 
the enemy. The corps of dragoons are a winged 
reserve, accustomed to fight both on foot and horse- 
back like the dragoons of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and obliged to serve for twenty 
years. Though not exactly endowed with the spirit 
of either of the two arms, they will some day prove 
of eminent service. 
the corps reaches the threatened or to-be-threatened 
points in the line of battle, and, in five minutes, forms 


and outposts affairs, is partially com- | 


With the rapidity of cavalry, | 


a division of eight battalions of infantry, twenty-four | 


squadrons of cavalry, and thirty-two pieces of ar- 
tillery. Now let us cast a look at the corps of Rus- 
sian officers. In the European sense of the word, the 
guards and some cavalry regiments alone can boast 
of it; but even these, though belonging to the first 


families, are exposed to the brutality of the Russian } 


emperors, grand dukes, and generals, who do not 


hesitate to punish mistakes by personal ill-treatment. | 


The line is supplied with its superior officers from the 


equality with the Russian Popes (Greek priests, no- | 


The 


torious for their ignorance and intemperance). 


higher military institutions are inadequate to the | 


wants of the army, and are very deficient when com- | 


lhe | and consider attentively the immense extent of 


pared with those of other countries in Europe. 
Russian officers can only obtain a military scientific 
education by self-instruction and by studying the 
military authors of other nations. We tind, there- 
fore, the most celebrated Russian generals deficient in 
the higher branches of military knowledge ; and where 
such knowledge is displayed in the wars with Russia, 
it invariably originates with foreign officers. 
fact becomes important, as the present Emperor is 
unfavourably disposed towards foreign officers, and, 
in 1846, ordered that none should be admitted in the 
Russian army. 

The strict subordination of the Russsan army 
is the result of a modern and remorseless process 
As late as the year 1734, in the time of Munich, 
who we should remark was not a Russian, the 
want of discipline in the corps under his com- 


This | 


ordered every man to be buried alive who dropped 


| . : . . 
| only thoroughly establish her influence in 


on the march from fatigue or cowardice, while the | 


bands and medical staff were driven forward with 
the rattan. 

The terrible punishments, the wholesale 
massacre of insubordinate regiments, have left 
the Russian soldier no alternative between pas- 
sive obedience and utter annihilation. A Russian 
brigade was directed to storm a high wall; the 
officer replied that without ladders it was im- 


possible. The order was repeated, and the 


brigade climbed to the assault by means of their | 
| bayonets inserted in the crevices of the walls. 


The practical experience in war possessed by 
Russian officers; their defective military educa- 
tion; the stubborn courage of the men, united to 
their clumsiness in manceuvring; the defects of the 
commissariat system, to which armies are sacri- 
ficed ; and the want of resources—have created the 
mode of warfare peculiar to the Muscovites. 

They employ their troops in concentrating masses 
in the field; seek to bring about an immediate crisis, 
without taking losses into account ; they shun the war 
of sieges, but cover their infantry by field works. 

This writer estimates the actual available force 
of Russia against Turkey at 200,000 men. After 
careful comparison of various authorities, we 
believe this calculation to be substantially correct, 
and the avowal even of Russian writers relative 
to the Russian army supports the general accu- 
racy of his description. He rates the Turkish 
force at best “100,000 men of middling, and 
100,000 men of bad troops;” but here his data is 
formed from the history of past wars, and he re- 


fuses to acknowledge the changes of twenty 
years. In 1828, he remarks, “fifteen milions of 


Mussulmans furnished scarcely one per cent. of 
soldiers for the defence of the country.”. In 1828, 
it should be remembered, the nucleus of a young 
army was hardly consolidated upon the ruins of 
its predecessor, and amidst general disorder the 
struggle came upon the Mussulman population. 
The Ottomans have made progress since that 
period. Their numerical strength for the defen- 
sive doubles the aggressive power of the foe ; 
and we cannot subscribe to the author's conclu- 
sion that “ the BRILLIANT rEsULTs of the Turkish 
army in Europe amount to NOTHING at all.” 

Our limits are exceeded; yet one word for the 
pamphlet England and Russia, —which condenses 
into sixty-two well-filled pages a comprehensive 
summary of the present Condition and past history 
of the Muscovite empire, a compendium of in- 
formation for all who wish to be informed at small 
sacrifice of time and expense. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SEAT OF WAR. 

The Russo-Turkish Campaigns of 1828 and 1829 ; 
with a View of the Present State of A ffairs in the 
East. By Colonel Cuesyey. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Progress of Russia in the West, North, and South. 

by Davip Ureunart. London: Triibner 
and Co. 

The Russian Shores of the Black Sea in the Autumn 
of 1852. By Laurence Onipnant. Edin- 
burgh and London : Blackwood and Sons. 

La Russie en 1839. Par le Marquis DE CusTINE. 
4 tomes. Paris. 

Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, &c.; and of 
a Cruise in the Black Sea with the Capitan Pacha. 


3y Captain Apotpaus Stave, R.N. New 
Edition. London: Saunders and Otley. 
The Ottoman Empire and its Resources. By 


Epwarp H. Micuersen. London: Spooner. 


ae A Se : , : | Jour : esidence i. danubi -rinct- 
guards; its inferior officers are, in education, on an | Journal of a Residence in the Danubian Princi 


palities in the Autumn and Winter of 18538. 
By Patrick O’Brien. London: Bentley. 
(Continued from page 238.) 
Let the reader again take up a map of Europe, 


the Russian Empire; how it presses west and 
south from its original dreary and inhospitable 
steppes in the north-east; how, from its Polish 
frontier, it threatens Germany; how, from its 
possession of Finland, it commands the Baltic, 
and compels both Sweden and Denmark to do it 
homage ; how, from its position in the Black Sea, 
holding the Crimea in the north, with its 
almost impregnable harbour of Sevastopol, as 
well as Bessarabia on the north-west, it bears 
down with an overwhelming weight upon 
European Turkey; and how, from the east, it 
menaces the Asiatic provinces of the same 
power, at the same time that, from Georgia, it 
dictates its own terms to Tersia. 


a <a 


this 
last-mentioned country, which has already felt 
the power of her arms, and then what is to 
hinder them both from assailing our Indian 
empire by way of Cabul? Wherever we turn, 
in fact, we see Russia with a bold front, holding 
her own, as if with conscious strength, looking 
on calmly at any dissensions among her neigh- 
bours—then, when a favourable time comes for 
interference, interfering — but always gaining 
something for herself by so doing, and scarcely 
ever relinquishing what she has so gained. Her 
sang froid, the ease with which she steps into 


| any new possession, and administers its affairs 


according to her own system, as if it had be- 
longed to her from time immemorial, are truly 
admirable. ‘Then, there is a continuity and com- 
pactness in all her dominions, showing as if all 
her acquisitions had been determined on by 
fixed design, and as though she were especially 
conscious of the necessity of strengthening her 
outposts. 

We have already remarked that, at the acces- 
sion of Peter, Russia had no ships of war, and 
no port except Archangel in the White Sea. 
Now she has both the Black Sea and the Baltic, 
with a powerful fleet in each of those waters. 
As yet, however, she does not hold them in 
exclusive possession; and who shall say whether, 
even if she did, they could contain her ambition? 
No; we firmly believe that the possession even 
of Turkey itself would only be regarded as a 
means towards an end—that end being universal 


dominion, a dominion more extensive than 
Sesostris or Alexander ever dreamed of, or 


than was ever realised by Imperial Rome in her 
greatest splendour. 

Meanwhile, her first object, doubtless, is to 
obtain possession of Turkey. If any doubt could 
exist in the mind of any one on this point, let 
him only read the dispatches of Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, telling of the conversations he had with 
the Emperor about the sick man, meaning Turkey, 
and it will be immediately dispelled. Indeed, 
after such an unequivocal revelation of the 
Kmperor’s thoughts and designs, it is to us an 
enigma how English and French statesmen could 
have ever trusted to protocols for setting matters 
right, and have held the hands of Turkey from 
resisting the invasion of the Principalities con- 
sequent upon her non-compliance with Prince 
Menschikoff’s demands. All appearances, and 
ail the past policy of Russia, justify us in believing 
that the Emperor Nicholas thought the time was 
fully come to add another country to his domi- 
nions, and a third capital to his empire — a 
capital which, in the hands of such a sovereign, 
might become the Empress City of the world. 
Having recently stood before Europe as the foe 


| of revolution, and having quelled the Hungarian 


| dict. 


insurrection, which Austria was unable to do, he 
deemed that this latter power would conceive her- 
self so bound to him that she would not, even from 
mere motives of gratitude, enter into any alliance 
against him. With Prussia he was connected by 
matrimonial ties, while he knew also the personal 
cowardice (for we can call it by no other name) 
of the reigning monarch. There remained France 
and England; and he trusted that these two 
powers could never so far forget their former 
animosities that they would cordially unite toge- 
ther for the purpose of foiling his ambitious pro- 
jects. In this, at least, he has been mistaken— 
for his own interests, fearfully, madly mistaken ! 
The result of the present contest must be that 
Russia will be humiliated, and her prestige 
among the nations of Europe considerably dimi- 
nished, if not altogether destroyed. What may 
be the future of Turkey it is impossible to pre- 
When the Russians shall have been driven 
across the Pruth, and their fleets and strongholds 
either rendered powerless or destroyed, it is then, 
we apprehend, that the Allies will have to grapple 
with the most serious difficulty of all—then will 
arise the question, ** What is to be done with 
Turkey ?” Happily, it is not one which we are 


| here called upon to discuss; and so we pass on to 


what more immediately concerns us. 
In the task which we have undertaken, the 


| Black Sea is what first demands our attention, as 


washing the shores of both European and Asiatic 


| Turkey, and now bearing the fleets of the Allies, 


to protect her against the maritime force of 


Russia. 
The Black Sea, or Caca Denisi, so called by 
the Turks, who are but indifferent sailors, a3 


| expressing the horror they entertained of its fogs 


and storms, was originally known to the Greeks 


Let Russia! by the like opprobrious epithet of é2Zsvss or in- 
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As these, however, in process of 


found that its navigation was, after all. not quite 
so difficult, they rushed into the opposite extreme, 
and called it edZevos or sdZe.vos, meaning hospitable. 
Latin geographers adopted this latter appellation, 
and called it the Pontus Eurinus ; and even we 
still call it almost as frequently the Euvzxine as 
the Black Sea. The Euxine has an extensive 
mythologic and historic fame in connection 
with the great Argonantic expedition under- 
taken by the Grecian heroes under the com- 
mand of Jason to fetch the golden fleece 
from Colchis. Separated from its admixture 
of fable, it may be easily seen that this story 
points at an exploration of the sea in question 
by the Greeks in very early times, for purposes of 
commerce, discovery, or plunder. Colchis itself 
was situated north of the Cancasus; and there 
was enough in the daring and hardihood of those 
who ventured so far from their native land to cause | 
their exertions to be regarded as altogether super- 
human. The imagination of the Greeks peopied 
its shores with all kinds of dreadful monsters— 
“Gorgons and Hydras and Chimeras dire.” Here 
Medea practised her enchantments, and here 
grew the famous Venenum Colchicum, the most 
deadly poison of antiquity. Farther away in the 
extreme north dwelt the Cimmerii, a nation to 
whom the sun’s rays never penetrated. Perhaps, 
however, even before the Greeks, other nations 
had navigated this sea. Herodotus tells us that 
Sesostris carried an army to its shores, and even 
founded a colony at Colchis. Humboldt, too, is 
of opinion that the Phenicians were acquainted 
with it at a very early period. “The legend of 
Prometheus, and the unbinding the chains of the 
fire-bringing Titan on the Caucasus by Hercules 
journeying eastward; the ascent of Io from the 
valley of the Hybrites towards the Caucasus; and 
the mythus of Phryxus and Helle—all point to 
the same path on which Phenician navigators had 
earlier adventured.” Subsequently it became far | 
better known. Greek colonies were established | 
on its shores, and its commerce flowed into the 
markets of Greece and Rome. When Byzantium, 
under its new name of Constantinople, became 
the capital of the Roman Empire, the Euxine, of 
course, assumed a greater importance than ever 
before. Considerable traffic was carried on upon 
its waters—the Genoese and Venetians having the 
principal share of it under the expiring Greek 
Empire, until the Turks came in 1453; since 
which time, up to the treaty of Kainardji in 1774, 
none but Turkish vessels were allowed the right 
of navigation. 

The Black Sea is geographically described as 
“lying between the S.W. provinces of Russia in 
Europe and Asia Minor, extending from 40° 50’ | 
to 46° 45’ N. lat., and from 27° 25’ to 40° 48’ E. 
long. It is bounded on the N. and N.W. by the | 
Russian provinces of Taurida, Kherson, and Bes- 
sarabia; on the N.E. and E. by the Caucasian 
countries Circassia, Mingrelia, and Imeritia; on 
the S.E. and S. by Armenia and Asia Minor; and 
on the W. by the Turkish governments of Rou- 
melia and Bulgaria. Its extreme length from E. 
to W. is upwards of 700 miles; its greatest width 
on the 31st meridian 400 miles. East from this | 
it narrows by the projection of the Crimea, and 
the advance of the opposite shore of Asia Minor, 
to 154 miles. Again it widens to 265 miles 
between the Strait of Yenikalé and the Gulf of 
Samsun; but from the last point it constantly 
and rapidly diminishes till its east coast (run- 
ning due N. and §S.) does not exceed 60 miles in 
width. Its surface is estimated at about 160,000 
square miles, and its coast line, including its sinu- 
osities, considerably above 2000 miles.” It must 
be further added that the Black Sea is connected 
with the sea of Azof by the straits of Yenikalé 
or Kaffa; and with the Archipelago and Medi- 
terranean by the Bosphorus, the sea of Marmara, 
and the Dardanelles. To understand this de- 
scription thoroughly, we recommend the reader 
toconsult a good map. Mr. Wyld’s “ Map of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Black Sea,” &c., is not 
quite so good as might be wished; but it may | 
serve the purpose until a better appears, which 
we hope may soon be. 

The Black Sea receives into its bosom some of 
the most important rivers in Europe. The streams 
which flow into it on the south and south-east 
are by no means inconsiderable; but are not to 
be compared with the Don, the Dnieper, and the 
Dniester, which it receives in the and 








north, 


with the Danube, greatest of all, which discharges 
its abundant waters by seven mouths on the 
north-west, It 


thus receives, according to 


| and Thessaly. 





M‘Culloch, “the whole water of North Turkey, 


of the Austrian Empire, with the exception of | 


Bohemia and Lombardy, together with a great 
part of that of Bavaria and Wirtemberg. ‘These 
countries extend above 1/00 miles west from the 
Black Sea; their surface is equal to more than 
one-eleventh part of the whole of Europe, and 
their running water to almost one-eighth part. 
When to this is added the supply from the 
N., E.. and S., it will be evident that the basin 
of the Euxine is of very great extent. The much 
larger portion belongs to Europe, of which it 
drains almost one-third part; aud the amount of 
water received by the sea is equal to that given 
from the same division of the world to the 
Mediterranean and Baltic together. It is, in- 
deed. by far the largest of the European basins; 
nor is there anywhere a similar tract of country 
so abundantly irrigated.” 

The Black Sea has numerous harbours and 
towns on its coasts, among which may be men- 
tioned, on the Asiatic side, Batoum, Trezibond, 
and Sinope; and, on the European, Kustanji, 
Varna, and others, not to mention Constantinople 
itself; besides the Russian towns of Ovidiopol, 
Odessa, and Kherson, and Sebastopol in the 
Crimea. 


Such is the important expanse of water over | 
which Russia now assumes to hold sway; and yet | 


up to the treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, none of 
her ships were seen there. Previously, all its 
coasts belonged to the Ottoman power. By suc- 


cessive conquests, however, all the northern part, | 


including the Crimea and the coasts of the sea 
of Azov, became Russian. On the north-west, 
too, she holds Bessarabia, which was ceded to her 
in 1812, besides the Sulineh mouth of the Danube, 


the most important embouchure of that noble | 


river. The remaining part of the western coast, 
from the St. George’s mouth to the Bosphorus, 
as well as the entire south, still belongs to Turkey. 

Turkey in Europe at present consists nomi- 
nally of the provinces of Roumelia, Bulgaria, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Servia, Bosnia, Albania, 
We shall not trouble the reader 
with the Turkish divisions into Eyalets and San- 
jaks, instituted by Selim IIIf. Of these Walla- 
chia, Moldavia, and Servia, can scarcely be re- 
garded as anything more than vassal provinces 
of the empire. In the two former, Russia has 
succeeded in establishing a strong influence, and 
Austria in the latter. Still so far as their sove- 
reignty is concerned, they belong to Turkey. 
Some of the fairest portions of Europe, as well as 
the whole of Asia Minor—countries capable of 


| producing al] the necessaries and luxuries of life— 


are thus comprised within her dominions. Her 
capital, besides being most conveniently placed 
with reference to her European and Asiatic pos- 
sessions, occupies the most commanding situation 
in the world. Whether for commerce or empire, 
no better could be imagined. Built upon a tri- 
angular promontory at the eastern extremity of 
toumelia, just where the Bosphorus and the Sea 
of Marmara meet, it commands the entrance of 
the Black Sea. Right opposite to it on the Asiatic 
coast is Scutari, which may be reached in about a 
quarter of an hour, so that it is usually regarded 
as one of its suburbs; while its European suburbs 
of Pera and Galata are separated from it only 
by the magnificent harbour of the Golden Horn. 
The Sea of Marmara, which it of course com- 
mands, stretches away westward, until it finds an 
opening for itself into the Archipelago, through 
the Dardanelles. Thus Constantinople has an 
entrance on one side into the Black Sea, and on 
another virtually into the Mediterranean while 
at both these points the continents of Europe and 
Asia almost touch each other. 

It was by no common inspiration that Con- 
stantine chose this spot as the new capital of his 
empire. Whether he foresaw or not that the 
East would one day be separated from the West, 
so unwieldy had the Roman Empire become, we 
shall not discuss ; but here, at least, he saw nature 
herself pointing out the site of a glorious city, 
which might become the emporium of both the 
Euxine and the Mediterranean. It had been 
neglected by all his predecessors. Old Rome was 
altogether Pagan, and it might be long before it 
became Christian. But the Emperor and the 
world were to be henceforth of the new religion. 
And so he resolved to build a new city, which 
should be in every respect Christian. 

Constantinople was founded in the year 328, 
and became the rival of ancient Rome. It 
was by Constantine with numerous 


soon 
enriched 


| treasures of art collected from all parts of the 


world, and each year it grew in majesty and 


beauty under his fostering care and that of his 
immediate successors. “ Whatever rude com- 
modities,” says Gibbon, “ were collected in the 
forests of Germany and Scythia, as far as the 
sources of the Tanais and the Borysthenes ; 
whatsoever was manufactured by the skill of 
Europe or Asia; the corn of Egypt, and the 
gems and spices of farthest India, were bronght 
by the varying winds into the port of Constanti- 
nople, which for many ages attracted the com- 
merce of the ancient worl.” By and by, although 
the Eastern empire declined in grandeur, still 
Constantinople remained great. It was coveted 
| by all the assailants of the later Emperors, and in 
1204 was taken by the Venetians and Irench 
under the command of the “ blind old Dandolo.” 
3ut in 1261 it was retaken by the Greeks under 
Michael Paleologus. From that time it was held 
by the Greeks up to the year 1453, when it was 


! 
| 
| 


| taken, after a severe siege by the Turks, under 
Muhammad II. Constantinople has ever since 
continued to be the capital of the Ottoman 


Empire. The Emperor Nicholas thinks that the 
time has come when it should once again change 
masters. But many things might tell him, if he 
were wise, that such is not the case. The Turks 
of the present day are not so feeble as the degene- 
rate Greeks under the last Constantine and his 
immediate predecessors. Neither is their empire 
limited, as theirs was, to the mere confines of the 
capital. Besides, why should he think that the 
\\estern powers would recognise Russia as pos- 
sessing any inherent right to such a splendid 
| inheritance? At least, he should first make it 
appear that his present subjects are happy and 
prosperous under his rule; that slavery is 
abolished in his dominions; that liberty of 
speech, and even of thought, is not everywhere 
proscribed; that the knout does not resound day 
and night wherever his rule is owned; and that 
noble souls are not pining away by his orders, 
and to glut his vengeance, in dreary exile in 
Siberia. He should show all this before attempt- 
ing to persuade us that it would be well to replace 
the rule of the Sultan by that of the Czar in Con- 
stantinople, or anywhere else. Whatever may be 
our opinion of Islamism, or of Turkish mis- 
government, we very much question whether the 
cause of liberty and civilisation would not suffer 
very much by the establishment of a Russian 
despotism in their stead. 

The very fact that Russia is now engaged in a 
hopeless war against Turkey, backed by the two 
principal powers of Europe, shows what slight 
regard he entertains for the lives and properties 
of his own subjects. To any sane mind the 
result of such a war cannot appear doubtful. 
Shut up in his own ports by the presence of the 
allied fleets in the Black Sea, he must now trust 
in everything to the operations of his land army 
against Turkey. This was not the case in 1828 
and 1829, when, through the indifference of France 
and England, he was allowed to operate by sea as 
well as land. If it be said, ‘‘O but his honour is 
concerned, and he does right to maintain it,” we 
must deny this. It is not the honour of Russia that 
is concerned. It is only the contemptible, selfish 
obstinacy of the Czar himself. Here is no nation 
fighting for its hearths and altars. Russia is 
altogether the aggressor, and she has been so long 
aggressive, that indignant Europe will no longer 
tolerate her. 

Russia, therefore, having undertaken to wage 
a war against Turkey, which must be conducted 
altogether by a land force,—unless, which we 
think very unlikely, her fleet could manage to 
slip out of Sevastopol, in the face of Admirals 
Dundas and Hamelin,—let us from what 
direction her troops must arrive. This is easily 
ascertained. There is no other way at present than 
by the passage across the Pruth from the Russian 
province of Bessarabia. Already in the summer 
of last year a large army was marched from 
this direction into Moldavia and Wallachia. Its 
numbers have since been considerably augmented, 
so that it is now reckoned to amount to as many 
as from 150,000 to 200,000 men. To meet these 
the Turks have a considerable army afoot, which 
may amount perhaps altogether to as many as 
100,000 or 150,000 men. They are under the 
command of a brave and skilful general, Omar 
Pasha, and will. we trust, soon be joined by some 
detachments of British and French soldiers—the 
| best disciplined troops in the world. 


see 


(To be continued.) 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Supplement to Vacation Rambles. 


By T. N. Tat- 
FouRD. London. 
7 pli meni to the Vacation 


late Mr. Justice Talfourd was 


Rambles of the 


printed before 


his 1 ly death, for private circulation among 
- i 

his friends. The motives that induced the with- 

holding it from the public being now so unhap- 


pily removed, it is given to the world as the relic 
of a graceful and kindly genius, whose memory 
will long be cherished in the circles it adorned, 
and whose departure from the busy scene of life 
will be recorded in enduring history. The tour 
narrated in this volume was one of those delight- 
ful relaxations from the toils of their profession 
which lawyers enjoy, perhaps, more than any 
other men—and which to Talfourd was an exqui- 
site pleasure, such as can be understood only by 
the lover of nature who has been excluded for 


many months from intercourse with her, and then 
is set free to indulge at will in all the pleasure of 
mind and body which she offers to the rambler. 


This tour was taken in 1846, in the company only 
of his wife and his eldest son and daughter, its 


object being to show the latter the Continent. 
The route was through France to Italy, and 
thence homeward by Switzerland—a route well 


traversed, and often described, but into which the 
poet has contrived to infuse novelty and fresh- 
ness by the vividness of his descriptions, and by 
the personal interest with which he invests them, 
frankly giving the impressions they produced on 
his own mind rather than the mere guide-book 
details with which travellers are wont to fill their 
pages and weary their readers. These Rambles 
are interesting, therefore, as a sort of revelation 
of the man. ‘They are, in fact, a passage in an 
autobiography, and as such will take a more per- 
manent place in literature than is usually enjoyed 
by works of its class. With this short introduc- 
tion we hasten to gratify the reader with some 
pleasant passages from the pages before ws. 

This is a lively sketch of 

NAPLES. 
We went about, however, next day, to see all the 


¢ 


out-door wonders of Naples without any guide in its 
stony wilderness, over which the sun, in Pope’s 
Homeric language, ‘‘ refulgent shot intolerable day.” 
Having always associated the idea of Naples with 
that of lazy luxury, I was astonished to recognise 


in it chiefly the idea of vastness—of prodigious height 
and enormous proportions. Looking from the sea- 
margin to its utmost heights, it rather resembled a 
city of giants than the selectest abode of pleasure. 


Lovely, no doubt—very lovely—are some of the 
details which its towering succession of houses, 
gardens, and terraces present to the view of an 
observer so placed; but these, breaking the mass of 
buildings, augment the effect of vastness by instruct- 
ing the eye to appreciate their extent as it rises from 
point to point to the summit. But a walk amidst its 


mazes when the sea and the great outlines of the city 
are lost, bewilders and sickens. The height of the 
which border the steep and narrow ways, 

Ili he loftiest in the old town of Edinburgh ; 
the dangling lamps, suspended by ropes, which cross 








ng the 


the arduous passages; the loud babble of strange 
tongues, often accompanied by fierce gestures; and 
the unceasing rattle of carriages of all kinds, driven 


with reckless 


lisregard of foot-passengers, as if the 
coachman set 


human life at a pin’s fee, may well 
astonish the Englishman who expected an epicurean 
paradise. Panting for some silent and green relief 
from this noisy confusion, my son and I endeavoured 
to reach the country, if country there should be, 
above this nagnificent Tartarus of a city, and aceord- 
ingly threaded and picked our way up one of its 
central heights, by alleys as steep as one of the iron 
cascades down which the ore thunders from a Welsh 
mountain mine; then along almost interminable 
avenues between blank walls; then up flights of stone 
and lava steps polluted by filth of the most shocking 
kind. At last we reached a bastion, and peeped over 
a battlement into a barrack-yard, which bore traces 
of a less degraded humanity; but we could find no 
opening to a prospect; and not a blade of grass, not 
a fountain, not a breath of untainted air refreshed 
our fruitless labour. How it is possible for English 
men and women to pass months in such a place, and 
“bless their stars and call it luxury,” even if the 
satiated give them leave to sleep, is a 
mystery which has doubt! a solution—which I 
sought in vain. Yet the groups we saw from our 
windows, which overlooked the best area for the 
exhibition of tl of Neapolitan life, 
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grace of their movements, but often by haggard | growing spectral to our strained eyes, before a hovel 


women, grown prematurely old in sun-burnt labour, | 


or bare-legged tawny men, who looked, on near 
approach, as if they had crept out of earth-holes ;— 
but all, as they streamed along, or clustered for 
gossip, unconsciously forming lively pictures. 

Here is 

TALFOURD’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE COLISEUM. 

From this “‘impostor to true fear’ we were con- 
ducted to that ruin which no weather can affect ; no 
sunshine glorify ; no moonlight render more romantic 
—that huge oval which we had trembled at in pass- 
ing—the Coliseum, which must surpass all expecta® 
tion, however exalted. Prints have made the out- 
lines of its form familiar; but no print, no picture, 
ever gave an adequate notion of the colossal power the 
reality exercises over the mind which, for the first 
time, contemplates it. The rents which disclose the 
jagged masses of its walls to the eye, assist the per- 
ception of its magnitude, not so much by rendering 
the thickness of the walls palpable, as, by counter- 
acting the effect which else the beauty of its oval shape 
would produce in diminishing its apparent size. On 
the other hand, the sense of that very beauty, which 
is entirely preserved to the mind, though thus broken 
to the eye, enhances the idea of size, by suggesting 
the wonder that a thing so beautiful should be also so 
stupendous. The trees which, rooted in its higher 
regions, wave in its openings or tower into the sky, 
also assist, by the standard they imtroduce, in pro- 
curing justice from the eye for its height; the arches 
and fountains beside it, noble in themselves, further 
aid in marking its supremacy; and the entire result 
of these combined felicities is the perception of a work 
of human hands beyond the architectural imagination 
of our Martin to equal.” 


And this is of 
THE PANTHEON. 

Through a wide market-square, clogged with the 
baskets and stores of market-women, and strewn with 
refuse, we struggled to the Pantheon; 
which, of all the buildings I saw in Rome, was to me 
most replete with interest that eannot die. Its 
majestic portico and more majestic dome carry the 
mind a little way beyond the imperial mass of erime 
out of which the grandeurs of the empire tower; not 


| far, indeed, into the republic, but into an age which 
| was ilhustrated by its forms, and embossed with the 


figures of its history. But there is a charm breathing 
in that perfect circle beyond the majestic beauty of its 
form—beyond even the shows of free greatness which 
were attendant on its origin—for it contains the ashes 
of the purest and holiest of painters—of Raphael, cut 
down in the flower of his life—the presence of which, 
after many generations, was attested by the exposure 
of the human hand which had wrought immortal 
wonders, disclosed entire to crumble at once into dust! 
The remains of other painters have clustered about 
this shrine, where the sense of beauty—the finest per- 


fume of mortal life—will be breathed while Rome | 


shall stand. Amidst the thoughts of power, great- 
ness, oppression, and perverted faith, which the dead 
and the living Rome engendered in me, those which 
the sense of happiest art awakened at the tomb of its 
greatest master, were the serenest and the most wel- 
come, 

Now for an amusing description of 


A DILIGENCE JOURNEY IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

The first two stages, slowly performed in the wan- 
ing light, were to us of the outside delightful; but 
two circumstances suggested distrust of the promised 
termination of our journey at dawn ;—first, that our 
diligence, a miniature specimen of its formidable class, 
about the bulk of an auld-world English six-insided 
stage, which had left Avignon in gallant trim with 
three respectable horses, dropped its leader at the first 
change, and struggled on with a pair of wretched 
animals which might have acted as skeletons in the 
train of the Wild Huntsman; second, that our “little 
bark” moved servilely attendant on a full-sized four- 
horsed diligence; stopped behind it whenever it stopped, 
even for some momentary adjustment in the middle 


of the road, like the attendant on a tragic queen; | 


while the greater adventurer never returned the com- 


pliment, but—unmindful of the silent homage we had | 


paid it on many stoppages, and our duteous admira- 


tion as it crawled up the hills, like a huge sea-mon- | 


ster,—at our first extra stoppage, rumbled majesti- 
cally out of sight, and was seen no more. Our pace 
then became slower: night closed over us with a cur- 
tain of the heaviest leaden clouds, from behind which 
the moon sometimes spitefully peeped to show us the 
dreariness of the country which it did not condescend 
to adorn; and we began to freeze in our lofty seats, 
less from absolute cold than from a frigid sympathy 
with the icy character of our motion. The stages 


were short; the pauses long; until one pause, which 


followed our attainment of the edge of a w ide-spread 
table-land, threatened to be endless. The vehicle 
stood as if rooted, in the middle of one of those 
straggling French villages of ponderous homesteads 
which, at their best, look like logwood towns in slow 
progress, and at their worst (of which this seemed a 
model specimen) like savage hamlets grown prema- 
turely old. The coach stood “full inside” outwards 
in utter desolation, with its broken pole bound up by a 
dirty rope, which, dangling down, had been gradually 





{ returning the greeting. 


| would be found to fill a good two-thirds of the 





much larger than its neighbours, which we guessed 
to be an inn by a broken horse-trough in front, 
guarded by a pump without a handle. With a des- 
perate purpose to find relief im a crust of black bread 
and a bottle of sharp wine, net for refreshment but 
for change of sensation, I quitted my perch, pushed 
open a rough-hewn unpainted door, by upsetting a 
| faggot placed within as a fastening, and gained ad- 
| mittance to a huge, lew room, which might haye 
| been a kitchen, except that the only hint of a fire. 
place was given by a line of broken flag-stones rather 
blacker than the bricken floor surmounted by a large 
chimney. One tallow candle flaring in its low tin 
socket disclosed this melancholy apartment, about 
which I looked in vain for a ffitch of bacon, or a rope 
of onions, or a mouldy cheese to hint of something 
that some one might eat, or for a battered pewter pot, 
or even a rim of liquor-stain on a bench or table to 
indicate that once upon a time something had been 
drunk there; but a half-chopped log of wood on a 
long deal table, with a rusty cleaver beside it, was 
the nearest approach to a vestige of humanity that | 
could discover. I called; I shouted; not even an 
echo answered, until just as I was departing in de- 
spair, a figure, half-ostler, half-ogre, slouched in as if 
walking in its sleep, for if the eyes were open their 
sense was unawakened; and large, round, wide-open 
they were, beneath a mat of reddish hair, set in a 
broad, dirty, fairish face, which surmounted a mass 
of great coat and galligaskins without ferm. In an 
extended hand the figure grasped an enormous horse- 
whip, with which, by a tremendous crack, he replied 
to the absurd inquiries I addressed to him as to the 
cause of our detention and the probability of our de- 
parture. As I repeated these questions in idle despair 
(for, of course, he could not understand me) he only 
expanded his great eyes and cracked his whip anew; 
till I guessed the fact that there was a failure in the 
supply of horses, and that our conductor was gone on 
a hopeful expedition among the upland farms to beg, 
borrow, or otherwise acquire animals for our need. 
But to the inquiry how long we were likely to wait it 
was impossible to gain an intimation; the ostler stood 
stock still and cracked his whip, as.if by that move- 
ment he was discharging the sole duty for which he 
was born; when, hopeless of obtaining a bit of truth, 
I should have felt the most palpable lie to be a com- 
fort. At last, I resolved ** to walk on.” 





We conclude with a specimen of the poet’s 
heart. 


| THE PRISONER. 


Returning from this noiseless solitude of the great 
castle to the crowded town, a little incident—hardly 
incident—affected us with a vain pity. In a narrow 
alley leading into the main street, we met a party of 
four soldiers, with drawn swords, conveying a man to 

| prison ; a slender bright-complexioned stripling, who 

walked bareheaded by himself, having two soldiers 
before and two behind him. He moved with a quick 
step and a dauntless air, and looked steadfastly at us 
as we approached him on the flinty hill we were 
descending. His expression of countenance so re- 
sembled that of a person eyeing another with the 
desire of recognition, that I involuntarily inclined my 
head and waved my hand to answer his earnest look: 
and I have rarely seen a face so lighted up with 
grateful expression as his when he held up his ma- 
nacled hands, with a smile as if in apology for not 
It was the look of a moment: 
the little procession turned directly towards the 
entrance of the gaol, and we saw him no more; but 
there was something strangely affecting in this silent 
interchange of courtesy with a nature never to be 
understood, and in this pity for suffering we could 
never even guess at. Whether the prisoner was about 
to endure a short confinement for some slight trans- 
gression, or was wrongly or rightly charged with a 
grievous offence, we shall never know; but the heart 
could not be utterly depraved which was capable of 
animating such an expression of gratitude for the 
slight token of a foreign stranger’s imperfect sym- 
pathy. 





FICTION. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

Nannette and her Lovers. By Tatnot Gwynnt, 
Author of “The School for Fathers,” &c. 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 

Westminster Abbey; or, the Days of the Refor- 
mation. By the Author of “ Whitefriars,” &c. 
In 3 vols. London: Mortimer. 

Mr. Gwynnw’s novels are marked by some pecu- 

liarities. He sets at defiance the conventional 

limits of three volumes, neither more nor less, to 
which his contemporaries appear to hold them- 
selves bound either by custom or the requirements 
of the publishers. Mr. Gwynne continues to tell 
his tales in one volume ; and he does this, not 
by abbreviating the story or restricting incidents, 
but by the commendable process of curtailing 
dialogues. If the dialogues of any ordinary 
three-volumed novel were to be counted, they 
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entire work ; and of these how many are necessary 
to the development of the plot ; how many really 
advance the march of the story ; how few are 
there which might not be expunged, not merely 
without injury to the completeness of the work, 
but with positive advantage to it as a composition ? 
For dialogues are only permissible when they 
are necessary to the story, either by telling some 
incident that requires to be told, and which may 
thus be introduced more pleasantly, or for the 
development of character. It is a great merit in 
Mr. Gwynne that he understands the true use of 
dialogue, and employs it only in its proper place, 
and for its legitimate objects ; and hence his 
success in compressing the plot of a whole novel 
into a single volume. Hisstyle is another merit ; 
it is singularly pure, simple, and unaffected. 
He never attempts fine writing. The scene of 
his new story is laid in Normandy ; the time, the 
Revolution ; the principal personages, Nannette 
and her two lovers. The one who wins her heart 
is Antoine, a dashing fellow, whose vanity is 
touched rather than his affections ; the other, a 
modest and devoted youth, is called Arséne. 
Both are drawn in the conscription, and Nan- 
nette is left to mourn. Antoine soon forgets her 
in dissipations and other attractions ; Arséne 
continues faithful. After severe suffering Nan- 
nette discovers the worthlessness of the one and 
the worth of the other, and marries him, and 
they are happy ; while the faithless and selfish 
Antoine dies in wretchedness and despair. The 
materials are slight ; but, with the incidents in- 
troduced and very beautifully told, they make a 
novel which will be read with more satisfaction 
than many of more pretensions. 

Who is the author of Wiitefrvars? Nobody 
knows—not even the publisher. We have heard 
that the manuscript was mysteriously sent ; that 
the proofs were forwarded by the printer to 
some initial letters at a post-office ; and that the 
writer has not seen fit to disclose his or her 
personality, notwithstanding the reputation 
achieved by the performance. Westminster Abbey 
will not disappoint the promise of its predecessors. 
Like them, it is remarkable for the vigorous life 
that glows and throbs in every part. All its 
personages are real flesh and blood. There is 
action and passion throughout ; so that the at- 
tention is never suffered to flag, and the interest 
grows with every page. The time chosen is 
that of Henry the Eighth ; the hero is Raphael 
Roodspere, an illegitimate child of Cardinal 
Wolsey, who has been bred a priest, but has 
secretly embraced the religion of the Reformers. 
An early astrological prediction had informed 
the Cardinal that this child would be instru- 
mental in bringing about his fall, and induced 
him to send the boy to Cambridge, whence he 
recals him after a time, and places him in offices of 
honour and trust. How his downfall is brouglit 
about by the intrigues of his arch-enemy Sanc- 
graal, the villain of the story, and how he main- 
tains his faith to the reformed creed amid all 
temptations and trials, and his final martyrdom, 
we leave to be evolved by the reader ; whom we 
can assure of finding great pleasure in the task 
of exploring the windings of the plot in the pages 
of the romance itself. 


Tue latest additions to the Parlour Library are the 
Cardinal’s Daughter, by the late Mr. R. M. Daniels, 
and Mr. James’s Beauchamp. ‘The proprietors do 
not make the same attractive selection of works for 
their popular series as they used to do. If they can- 
not obtain good books at home, why not look abroad, 
and publish more translations? ‘There is an inex- 
haustible field for these. The Standard Library 
edition of the Waverley Novels is really completed 
now. The 25th volume contains ‘“ The Surgeon’s 
Daughter,” “Castle Dangerous,” and the General 
Index,—this being extremely elaborate, so that there 
is no difficulty in finding any part of any of the 
novels. The edition will be welcome to all who love 
handsome books on their shelves and a bold clear 
type before their eyes. From the United States we 
have received an historical novel by James Weird, en- 
titled The Winter Lodge; or, the Vow Fulfilled. It is 
written with much spirit, is not too long, and is quite 
equal to the average of historical novels produced at 
home. 











POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Castilian: an Historical Tragedy. Tu Five 
Acts. (Printed for private circulation.) 
(Continued from p. 214.) 
A montn elapses between the second and third 
acts, and the scene opens in Avila. The rebellion 
has thriven; the delegates of the Holy Junta 


| have assembled to claim oaths of fealty to their 
power, in direet opposition to the Emperor. Pa- 
dilla objects to this, and still desires that terms 
should be made with Charles, towards whom his 
loyalty has never faltered. In answer to their 
requirement of an oath he says— 
Does the oath 
Consist with oaths already sworn to Charles? 
MOND FIAR. 
Yes; we allow of duty to the king, 
Provided h de the just demands 


We laid befor 








PADILLA, 
O make no reserves 
rhe great soul trusts! Think how you trusted first, 
And at whose bidding—his, who from a cell, 


Savagely framed for cruel penance, stepp’d 
To the majestic use of courtly arts, 
Which luxury makes facile, while he wore 


The purple o'er the sackcloth that inflamed 

His fiesh to torture, with a grace as free 

As when it floats o’er worshipp'’d womanhood 

Or princely youth; his who had learn'd in vigils 
Of lonely night such wisdom for command 

Of the world’s issues, as ifspirits breathed 

The long experiences of wisest statesmen 

Into a single breast; whofrom a soul, 

Which men imagined withering like his frame 

In painful age, pour’d, as from living urn, 
Exhaustless courage into soldiers’ hearts 

And made them heroes. What a power burst forth 
From the wan Cardinal's expanding frame, 

While, with the fluttering voice, that grew as clear 
As note of clarion, he invoked Castile 

To swear allegiance to her stripling prince, 

In faith that he whom Heaven ordains to rule 
Will have Heaven's aid to govern! You replied, 
As, through Ximenes, Isabella spake, 

And pray’d you, while her daughter's soul should lic 
In cloud, to own her grandson 


MON DEIAR, 





Noble trust 
Foul recompense. 
PADILLA 

Judge not by common rules 
The opening passage of a mighty life! 
Think you the youth of him who e’er he reach’d 
The age a spendthrift stripling sighs for, won 
rhe crown of empire in the game of earth, 
Should be esteem'd like youth which princes lavish 
In wayward follies, and the servile herd 
Excuse with fondness, which expands to worship 
When, tired of vapid luxuries, it subsides ‘ 
Into the decent pomp that stiffly leads 
A passionless procession? No; the nature 
On bitter nutrime f wisdom fed 
In its bright spring-time, starts not from the root 
A graceful sapling, but, with gnarled ri 
Spreads to unlovely compass, till its boughs 
Shade earth and tower in air. Let us be patient 
Till greatness immature grow ripe, to trace 














In the stern progress of one regal soul 
The infancy of ages. We are arm'd 
lo teach that royal spirit to be just, 
And I'll await the issue. 

GTRON 

You must choose 
At onee, like us, between the oath and exile 

PADILLA. 
Exil for m¢ 

MONDETAR 

Sueh is, indeed, the choie 
Proposed lL G t aven! you Ww " eave us 
I l I scl 
iit is to leay 

My co try, in her 1 > count 
Her d s their ch 1 fortune ! 
You gaze o1 who 1 you? 

PADILLA 

Who? Your soul, 
Shivering from thin expanse, which guilty hope 
Lent its poor compass, knows—and knowing quails for! 

MONDEIAR 
No more of this; the embassy attends us 

Alphonso enters to announce the sudden reco- 


very of the Queen Joanna. Padilla calls upon 

those around him to be loyal to her; but this does 

not suit the purpose of the self-seeker Giron; he 

ridicules the assertion of her recovery; and his 

slanders kindle the indignation of Padilla, who 
exclaims— 

Shallow scorner 

There's not a deed you cast on her as sh 

That does not prove her noble. If, on shiy 

rhe pictured likeness of her plighted lord, 











rhen unbeheld, grew precious as it charm’d 
Her perilous bridal voyage, till she embraced 
rhe living idol who in grace outshone 
rhe vision of the desolate sea, and thus 
I ien so sigh'd for, so assured, b me, 
pite of wrongs and scorn, an image set 
n affection, that no guilt 
il He it, no falsehood dim, nor death 
Fouch with decay,—lI tell your lordly wisdom 
rhere is more royalty in such a love 
Supremely seated in a woman's heart 
Than in the power of monarchs. God alone 
| Knows what she bore in that self-tyranny 
Which tothe sweet rebellion of a tear 
Denied its licence; but through all she ma 
Of grief a lonely throne; whence she shall rise 


In majesty relumined ! 

Padilla hastens to the Queen, whom he finds 
awaking to memory and reason. The scene that 
depicts this gradual revival of consciousness is 
drawn with exquisite delicacy and taste, but is 
much too long for extract, while to curtail would 

| be to mar its effect. Suffice it to say that Padilla 
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Padilla places hims 
head of the people, and repels the con- 
queror from the gate of the city. 

The fifth act hurries on the catastrophe 
eturns with strengthened forces. 
hastens to encounter him; is defeated; and ) 
deiar and Alphonso are taken prisoners and con- 
demned to death. 
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The passion’d soul has clasp’d, but shall partake 
Its everl sting essence; not a scent 
Of rain-drenc'i’d flower, nor fleece of evening cloud 
Which blended with a thought that rose to Heaven 
Shall ever die ; but, link’d with joy that drew 
Colour and shape from this fair world, shall shed 
Familiar sweetness through the glorious frame 
After a thousand ages. 
MONDEIAR. 
Will you spe ak 
Nothing of public import;—of your course? 
PADILLA. 
Nothing—my course is of the past—afar 
Already I survey it, as I stand 
Assoil’d from mortal strife, in hope to win 
Eternal peace. So take at once farewell. 
MARIA. 
Let me go with you to the end. 
PADILLA. 
No farther ; 
Farewell for this world. 
[Zzit Panwa guarded. 
[Donna Marta remains standing in the centre of the scene, 
: gazing after PapILLa and supporting ALPHONSO, 
ADRIAN. 
Lead her away; thence she will see him die. 


The way I see is short. 


MARIA. 
Lead me away! Think you I fear the block, 
The headsman, and the axe? No—I behold 
A siinted hero turn those ghastly shapes 
To images of triumph; while it lasts 
These eyes shall drink his mortal greatness in; 
Kneel down, my son, and gaze with me; you'll see 
Nothing so beautiful on this side heaven. 

[ALPHoNSO falls on his knees before Manta, but 
covers his face with his hands; she stands 
erect, firedly gazing in the same direction. 

ALPHONSO. 
Forgive me; ‘tis not possible. 
MARIA. 

He treads 
Lightly as on the evening when I changed 
Love's vow for his ; he lays his robe aside 
With airiest grace ; he turns his head -thank God 
I caught that look and know it met my own 
He kneels before me; while the sun sheds forth 
A slanting glory through the lurid clouds 
That falls upon him as a visible track 
From earth to heaven; and now the headsman wields 
His feeble axe in air. 





ALPHONSO 
It falls? It falls ? 
MARIA. 
No—it has caught the sunbeam --and revolves 
Above him like a crown of glory sent 
To wreathe his head. He spreads his hands; his soul 
Breathes prayer through parted lips that keep the hue 
They wore in freshest youth, 
ALPHONSO. 
And now ? 
MARIA, With God. 
We subjoin a few short passages that have a 
poetical value of their own. 
A LEADER OF THE PEOPLE. 
For strife like ours: no; he who would direct 
A people in its rising, must be calm 
As death is, yet respond to every pulse 
Of passion'd millions,—as yon slender moon, 
That scarce commends the modest light it sheds 
Through sunset’s glory to the gazer’s sense, 
In all its changes, in eclipse, in storm, 
Enthroned in azure, or enriching clouds 
That, in their wildest hurry, catch its softness, 
Will sway the impulsive ocean, he must rule 
By strength allied to weakness, yet supreme, 
Man's heaving soul, and bid it ebb and flow 
In sorrow, passion, glory, as he mourns, 
Struggles, or triumphs. 
BASENESS. 
Yes; what meaner vice 
Crawls there than that which no affections urge, 
And no delights refine; which from the soul 
Steals mounting impulses which might inspire 
Its noblest ventures, for the arid quest 
Of wealth ’mid ruin; changes enterprise 
To squalid greediness, makes heaven-born hope 
A shivering fever, and, in vile collapse, 
Leaves the exhausted heart without one fibre 
Impell’d by generous passion? And your friend, 
Weary of cards and dice, would mike our wrongs 
The counters of his game! We'll none of him! 
REVOLUTION. 
Calm! —while the whirlpool of the hour engulphs 
The growth of centuries! Pause ere ye rive, 
With strength of fever, things embedded long 
In social being; you'll uproot no form 
With which the thoughts and habits of weak mortals 
Have long been twined without the bleeding rent 
Of thousand ties which to the common heart 
Of nature link it; wrench'd, perchance you'll mock 
A clumsy relic of forgotten days, ' 
While you have scatter'd in the dust unseen 
A thousand living crystals, 
MARRIAGE. 
No; thus, once more, I join my sou! with yours 
For ever. I remember when we stood 
Before the Priest to consecrate the state 
In which the holiest ecstacy of earth 
Enriches the immortal, and exchanged 
The common vow of constancy “ till death 
Should part us,” which gay brides and bridegrooms take 
And k2ep without reproach till parting comes 
According to the word, and then forget 
Their loss in other contracts which they seal 
With the same brief formality, and pass 
In decent round of duty, till the grave 
Sets the survivor free to wed again, 
As if the marriage of pure hearts had bonds 
For mortal life alone; I felt your hand, 
Which had been tremulous in mine, grow firm 
And your eye flash’d a question on my soul 
Which from that soul I answer’d,—with disdain 
Of the poor limitation of a span 
For such great bargain, and a pledge that ours 
Was for both worlds. I own that bond, and pray 


That I may share your doom. 





Have we not given to our readers a great treat? 
But it is only a slight foretaste of that which 
awaits them when the volume itself shall be in 
their hands. 





SCIENCE. 


Manual of Photography. By Rosert Hunt. 

Fourth Edition. London: Griffin and Co. 
No science has made such rapid strides as Photo- 
graphy. Every month produces some new discoveries. 
A new edition of Mr. Hunt’s treatise is consequently 
an altered book, much enlarged and very considerably 
revised, so as to present all that is known at this time 
of Photography, and of the art of practising it. Mr. 
Hunt has exhausted the subject in this volume, which 
we recommend as the manual of all who contemplate 
or who practise the beautiful art of taking sun-pic- 
tures. 








The Manual of Science and Arts, and Photographic 
Miscellany. Edited by J. J. and E. Harrison. 
No. I. Whittaker and Co. 8vo. 

Tuts “ Manual” will prove itself acceptable to the 

tyro in photography. The instructions given have 

the merit of simplicity. We have seen some scores 
of treatises on photography, which appear to revel 
in technicalities, and fly off into every form of scientific 
digression, greatly to the perplexity of the student. 
The present work is an exception. We wish the 





On the Atmospheric Changes which produce Rain and 
Wind and the Fluctuations of the Barometer. Second 
Edition. By Tuomas Hopkins. London: Weale. 

THE object sought in this work is to trace the laws 

that regulate the weather. Hitherto meteorologists 

have done little more than collect facts. They are 
right in this. for any science not founded on fact is 
worthless. But Mr. Hopkins thinks the time is come 
when the facets thus laboriously collected may be put 
together, and some general laws deduced from them ; 
and that is the design of the volume before us, which 
has passed into a second edition, and therefore beyond 
the province of elaborate criticism or review. Enough 
to state that he has collected all the observations 


present time; and with ingenious argument, illustrated 
by diagrams, he shows what he deems to be some of 
the laws that regulate the great atmospheric ocean. 
However the reader may dissent from the conclusions, 
it is impossible not to peruse the facts with interest 
and to glean from them a great deal of instruction. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue writer of these amusing papers will not allow 


| them to be considered as satires on persons who 


constitute what is called “the best society” in 
America. He presents them as genuine sketches 
of modern manners at New York, and other im- 
proving capitals of the States. They are to be 
taken as pictures of American absurdities as true 





be a true and faithful picture of English follies 
among us. We are not inclined to question the 
fidelity of his pencil; and, though he caricatures a 
little sometimes, the indignation which causes him 


o err is excusable—nay, his zeal of | is : , A : : 
to err is excusable—nay, his zeal to reform | superficial observation of foreign travel, which arises 


national abuses is praiseworthy, and entitles him 
to respect. 

Mrs. Potiphar is one of the leaders of fashion at 
New York. Her education fitted her to become 
so, and her marriage with the rich Mr. Potiphar 
enabled her to realise the dream of her girlhood. 
Waltzing and polking are the every-day occu- 
pations of American young ladies. They have 
no thought beyond this and going to church very 
rigidly on the Sabbath day. The vigor of polking 
and church-going are proportional ; as ts the one, so is 
the other. So that high life in America is not a 
very complicated affair, however difficult or 
irksome it may be to keep up the ball six days in 
the week and wipe out the score on Sunday. 

Some idea may be formed of American manners 
by reading only the fag-end of a description of 
Mrs. Potiphar’s “ Biennial ball.” A ball once in 
two years (be it known) is indispensable in the 
maintaining an enviable position in “the best 
society ” at New York. Mrs. Potiphar had on/y 
two carpets spoiled at her ball. That one of them 


| was spoiled is very certain, for master Fred and 


his cousin were found next morning hoeing it | 
| with their little hoes. 


“Tt was entirely matted 
with preserves and things, and the boys said they 
were scraping it clean for bre kfast.” 

However, to return to the party: I believe nothing 
else was injured except the curtains in the front- 


drawing-room, which were so smeared with ice-cream ‘ 





The Potiphar Papers, reprinted from Putnam's | 
Monthly. New York: G. P. Putnam and Com- 
pany. London: Low, Son, and Co. 1854. 





and oyster-gravy that we must get new ones; and 
the cover of my porcelain tureen was broken by the 
servant, though the man said he really didn’t mean 
to do it, and I could say nothing; and a party of 
young men, after the German cotillon, did Iet fall 
that superb cut-glass claret, and shivered it, with a 
dozen of the delicately-engraved straw stems that 
stood upon the waiter. That was all, I believe—Oh! 
except that fine ‘‘ Dresden Gallery,” the most splendid 
book I ever saw, full of engravings of the great pic- 
tures in Dresden, Vienna, and the other Italian towns, 
and which was sent to Mr. P. by an old friend, an 
artist, whom he had helped along when he was very 
poor. Somebody unfortunately tipped over a bottle 
of claret that stood upon the table (I am sure I don’t 
know how it got there, though Mr. P. says Gauche 
Boosey knows), and it lay soaking into the book, so 
that almost every picture has a claret stain, which 
looks so funny. I am very sorry, I am sure; but, as 
I tell Mr. P., it is no use crying for spilt milk. I was 
telling Mr. Boosey of it at the Gnus’ dinner. He 
laughed very much; and, when [I said that a good 
many of the faces were sadly stained, he said, in his 
droll way, ‘You ought to call it L’opera de Bor- 
deaux ; le Domino rouge.” I supposed it was some- 
thing funny; so I laughed a good deal. He said ta 
me later—* Shall I pour a little claret into your book 
—I mean your glass?” Wasn't it a pretty bon mot? 
I believe there was nothing else injured except the 
bed-hangings in the back room, which were some- 
how badly burnt and very much torn in pulling 
down ; and a few of our handsomest shades, that were 
cracked by the heat; and a few plates, which it was 
hardly fair to expect wouldn’t be broken; and the 
coloured glass door in my escritoire, against which 
Flattie Podge fell, as she was dancing with Gauche 
Boosey ; but he may have been a little excited, you 
know, and the poor girl couldn’t help tumbling; and 
as her head hit the glass, of course it broke and cut 
her head badly, so that the blood ran down and natu- 
rally spoiled her dress—and what little eseritoire could 
stand against Flattie Podge? so that went, and was 
a good deal smash’d in falling. That’s all, I think; 
except that the next day Mrs. Croesus sent a note 


| saying that she had lost her largest diamond from her 


made by the observers in all countries down to the | 





and faithful as “ Vanity Fair” is held by him to | 


| the host.” 


necklace, and she was sure that it was not in the car- 
riage, nor in her own house, nor upon the side-walk, 
for she had carefully looked everywhere—and she 
would be very glad if I would return it by the bearer ! 
Think of that! 

The “old families, ” it appears, keep aloof from 
these fashionable assemblies. 

Passing out toward the supper-room, we encoun- 
tered two young men: “ What, Hal!” said one, ‘* You 
at Mrs. Potiphar’s!” It seems that Hal was a sprig 
of one of the “ old families.” ‘* Well; Joe,” said Hal, 
a little confused, “it ts a little strange. The fact 
is, I didn’t mean to be here; but I concluded to 
compromise by coming, ‘ and not being introduced to 
Hal could come, eat Potiphar’s supper, 
drink his wines, spoil his carpets, laugh at his fashion- 
able struggles, and affect the puppyism of a foreign 
lord because he disgraced the name of a man who had 
done some service somewhere, while Potiphar was 
only an honest man who made a fortune. 

The writer speaks feelingly whenever lhe 
touches upon the degeneracy of the Americans. 
We cannot always sympathise with him; but we 
nevertheless admire his spirit, and are willing to 
do him the justice to believe that his patriotism 
is sincere. 

If to despise labour, to prate of “ good society,” to 


| travesty and parody in every conceivable way 2 


society which we know only in books and by the 


out of social organisation entirely unknown to us, 
and which is opposed to our fundamental and essen- 


| tial principles—if all this were fine, what a prodi- 


giously fine society would ours be! 

In another place, the writer says :— 

We should dread to be born a Percy, or a Colonna, 
or Bonaparte. We should not like to be the second 
Duke of Wellington, nor Charles Dickens, jun. It is 
a terrible thing, one would say, to a mind of honour- 
able feeling to be pointed out as somebody's son, or 
uncle, or granddaughter, as if the excellence were all 
derived. . “My father was President or 
Governor of the State,” some pompous man will say. 

3ut, by Jupiter, king of gods and men! what are 
you ? is the instinctive response. Do you not see, our 
pompous friend, that you are only pointing your own 
unimportance? If your father was Governor of the 
State, what right have you to use that fact only to 
fatten your self-conceit? Take care, good care; for, 
whether you say it by your lips or by your life, that 
withering response awaits you—‘ Then what are 
you?” If your ancestor was great, you are under 
bonds to greatness. If you are small, make haste to 
learn it betimes; and, thanking Heaven that your 
name has been made illustrious, retire into a corner, 
and keep it at least untarnished. 

There is no difficulty here in recognising the 
independent spirit that gave freedom to the 
States. The reformer is, nevertheless, liberal in 
the homage he pays to European excellence. 

In London, and Paris, and Vienna, and Rome, all 
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he really eminent men and women help to make 

up the mass of society. A party is not a mere ball, | 
but it is a congress of the wit, beauty, and fame of | 
the capital. It is worth while to dress if you shall 
meet Macaulay or Hallam, or Guizot or Thiers, or 
Landseer or Delaroche, Mrs. Norton and the Misses 
Berry, Madame Recamier, and all the brilliant women 
and famous foreigners, But why should we desert 
the pleasant pages of those men, and the recorded | 
gossip of these women, to be squeezed flat against a 
wall, while young dough- face pours oyster-gravy 
down our shirt-front, and Caroline Pettitoes wonders 
at Mr. Dusseldorf’s industry ? 

The character of the Rev. Cream Cheese, the 
pious cher ami of Mrs, Potiphar, is not sufficiently 
developed to say whether he would leave a gar- 
ment, or even his “ cambric handkerchief” behind 
him, if Mrs. P. in time should become out- 
rageously amorous. Mr. Cream Cheese has no 
objection to the creature comforts which “ dear 
Mrs. Potiphar” provides. He drinks her husband’s | 
best port wine, and helps himself (uninvited) to 
cold chicken, even in his saddest moments, and 
in the midst of the most agreeable téte-a-tétes with | 
Mrs. P. Mr. Cheese is not, however, so great a | 
favourite with Mr. Potiphar; not that the good | 
man is jealous—he merely suspects that the soft- | 
speaking gentleman is addicted to “ candlesticks, 
chasubles, and artificial flowers”—a suspicion | 
borne out by the fact that Mr. Cream Cheese has | 
hinted the propriety of Mrs. Potiphar indulging | 
herself with a prie-dieu. 

Mrs. P. is a religious woman—the Rev.. Cream | 
Cheese takes care of that; but only yesterday she | 
proposed something to me that smells very strongly 
of candlesticks. ‘ Pot, I want a prie-dieu.” ‘ Pray 
do what ?” answered I. “Stop, you wicked man; I 
say I want a kneeling-chair.” ‘A kneeling-chair!” 
I gasped, utterly confused. ‘A prie-dieu—a prie- 
dieu, to pray in, you know.” My Sennaar friend who 
was at table choked. When he recovered, and we 
were sipping the ‘“‘ Blue Seal,” he told me that he 
thought Mrs. Potiphar in a prie-dieuw was rather a 
more amusing idea than (iddo’s Madonna in the 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Potiphar consulted her amiable and reve- 
rend friend about hiring a coachman and footman, 
and took sweet counsel with him in the choice 
of liveries. The coachman was a simple affair. 
He must not weigh less than 210 pounds, and 
ought to wear a horsehair wig; but Mrs. Potiphar 
did not venture to insist on the adoption of this 
badge of aristocracy, fearing that it would meet | 
with the decided opposition of her husband. The 
footman would have been easily arranged, if it | 
had not been for one untoward circumstance, 
which caused Mrs, Potiphar considerable embar- 


rassment. “You know,” said Mr. Potiphar, 
laughing, “that everything in the matter of | 


livery depends upon calves.” 

When Mr. Cheese came in I said I felt awkward in 
asking a servant about his calves, it sounded 
queerly. But I confessed that it was necessary. 
“Yes, the path of duty is not always smooth, dear 
Mrs. Potiphar. It is often thickly strewn with 
thorns,” said he, as he sank back in the fauteuil and 
put down his petit verre of Marasquin. Just after he 
had gone the new footman was announced. I assure 
you, although it is ridiculous, I felt quite nervous. 
But when he came in I said calmly, ‘ Well, James, 
Iam glad you have come.” ‘ Please, ma’am, my 
name is Henry,” said he. I was astonished at his 
taking me up so, and said decidedly, ‘‘ James—the 
name of my footman is alwaysJames. You may call 
yourself what you please. I shall always call you | 
James.” The idea of the man’s undertaking to 
arrange my servants’ names forme! Well, heshowed | 
me his references, which were very good, and I was 
quite satisfied. But there was the terrible calf | 
business—that must be attended to. I put it off a 


great while, but I had tobegin. ‘ Well, James,” and 
there I stopped. ‘ Yes, ma’am,” saidhe. ‘T wish— 
yes—ah!” and Istopped again. ‘ Yes, ma’am,” said 


he. “Ja 





8, I wish you had come in knee breeches.” 
“Ma’am!” said he, in great surprise. ‘In knee 
breeches, James,” repeated I. ‘“ What be they 
ma’am? what for, ma’am?” said he, a little fright- 
ened, asI thought. ‘Oh, nothing—nothing; but— 





but—” ‘Yes, ma’am,” said James. ‘ But-—but—I 
want to see—to see—” ‘What, ma’am?” said 
James. ‘ Your legs!” gasped I, and the path was 


thorny enough, Carrie, I can tell you. I had a terri- 
ble time explaining to him what I meant, and all 
about the liveries, &c. Dear me, what a pity these 
things are not understood, and then we should never 
have this trouble about explanations. However, I 


couldn’t make him agree to wear the livery. He said, 
“Tl try to be a good servant, ma'am, but | cannot 
put on those things and make a fool of myself. I hope 


you won't insist, for [am very anxious to geta place.” 
Think of his dictating to me! I told him that I did 
not permit my servants to impose conditions upon me 
(that’s one of Mrs. Croesus’s sayings); that I was wil- 
ling to pay him good wages and treat him well, but 
that my James must wear my livery. He looked | 





| heaven. 


| Saw, 


| Mr. 


| letter 


very sorry; said that he should like the place very | find the American character such as he het re- 
much ; that he was satisfied with the wages, and was | presented it in his letter to the King of Sennaar. 





sure he should please me, but he could not put on 
those things. We were both determined, 
parted. I ‘think we were both sorry, for I should have 


to go through the calf business again, and he lost a 


good place. 


Mrs. Potiphar, piqued by the supercilious sneers 


| of Mr. Boosey and his friend, prevails on her 


husband to take her to Paris. 

‘‘ Paris—Paris,” cried Mrs. Potiphar, “you young 
men are alwe ays talking about Paris as if it were 
Let’s make up a party and step over. It is 
80 easy now, 
won’t deny me just for two or three months. 
truth is,” said she, turning to D'Orsay Firkin, 
wore that evening the loveliest shirt-bosom I ever 
““T want to send home some patterns of new 
dresses to Minerva Tattle.” 

Mr. Potiphar entered with much 
alacrity into the proposal than Mrs. P. antici- 
pated. He proposed at once to engage the state- 
rooms in the steam-boat. 


The 


‘“T have written and secured my rooms,” said Mr. 
Potiphar to every body he met, “T am not to be left 
in the lurch, my dear sir; it isn’t my way.” And then 


secured rooms, De Famille,” 
tohim. ‘“ No,” 
it isn’t my way ; 
about things—I don’t bother—it isn’t my way.” 


And Mr. De 


answered he shortly, “no, not yet— 


the keys and forestalling Mr. Potiphar in the 
occupation of the state-rooms. In any uncivilised 
country such a demonstration of cuteness would 
have been regarded as no better than a robbery. 
At least, so thought the Sennaar ambassador, who 
amused himself with representing the surprise 
that would be produced in his country when he 
should relate the truly Christian patience which 
the Potiphars displayed under the wrong inflicted 
by their more aristocratic neighbours the De 
Familles. But the piety of their resignation was 
rather diminished by the confession of Mrs. 
Potiphar: “'There are some people.” she re- 
marked, “with whom it does not do to quarrel. 
It isn’t Christian to quarrel—I can’t afford to be 
on bad terms with the De Familles.” 

Mr. Potiphar is described as being perfectly 
innocent of any acquaintance with the French 
language. His wife endeavoured so far to instruct 
him, as to guard against his being lost in the 
French capital. 

‘““Now, Mr. Potiphar, remember, if 


you want to 
speak of your room, , 


it is numero quatre -vingt cing,” 
and she pronounced it very slowly. ‘Now try, 
P.” “Oh dear me, Kattery vang sank.” said 
he. ‘Very good,” answered she. “ Au troisiéme.” 
“O tror, O trorsy, O trorsy. Ohdearme!” ‘ me,” 
said Mrs. P. ‘ Aim,” saidhe. ‘“ Well!” said Mrs. P. 
“OQ trorsyaim,” said he. 
said Mrs. Potiphar, and they went out of the room. 
I joined them in the hall, and we ran on before 
Mr. P.; but we soon heard some one spe aking, and 
stopped. ‘ Monsieur, veut il prendre un commission- 
naire?” ‘ Kattery vang sank,” replied Mr. Potiphar, 
with great emphasis. said the other. 
“QO tror, O tror—oh Pollv!—seeaim, seeaim,” returned 
Mr. P. “You speak English,” the commis- 
sionnaire. ‘ Why, good God, do you?” asked Mr. P 
with astonishment. ‘“ I speaks every langua 
replied the other, “‘and we will use the Englis h if 
you please. But Monsieur speaks /rés bien the French 
language.” ‘ Are youspeaking English now ?” asked 
Mr. Potiphar. The commissionnaire answered him 
that he was ; and Mr. Potiphar thrust his arm through 
that of the commissionnaire, and said, ‘* My dear Sir, 
if you are disengaged, I should be very glad if vou 
would accompany me in my walk through the town.” 
“Mr. Potiphar,” said Polly, “come!” ‘ Coming, 
my dear,” answered he, as he approached with the 
commissionnaire. It was in vain that Mrs. P. winked 
and frowned. Her husband would not take hints. 
So, taking his other arm, and wishing the commis- 
sionnaire good morning, tried 
‘Polly, this gentleman speaks E 
keep his arm,” whispered she, “he 

‘Servant, indeed,” said he, “ y 
him speak French, and you see how gentlemanly he 
is. It was some time before Polly was able to make 
her husband comprehend the case. ‘ Ah,” said he at 
length, ‘“‘oh, I understand.” 


** Comment ?” 


said 


wes, sare,” 





she to draw him away. 
sh.” * Don't 
is only a servant.” 
ou should have heard 





We must leave this agreeable party to add to 
their stock of fashion by drawing from the 
exhaustible sources of the French capital. 
Neither can we do justice to the encomiastic 
which Kurz Pacha wrote to the King of 
Sennaar on receiving his letter of recal. The 
minister is a shrewd and impartial observer of 
American manners, and one who would gladly 





and so | 


you know—come, come, Pot, I know you | 


who | 


greater | 


| 


he marched on, as Gauche Boosev said, “as if at 
| least both sides of the street were his w: iy.” The De 
Familles were going the same day. Hope you've | 


said Mr. Potiphar blandly | 


I don’t mean to give myself trouble | ;* : . . . 
va : | histories of the newspapers of the period, and which 


Famille showed the superiority of | 
| his breeding, by covertly getting possession of 


* That’s very well indeed,” | 


journal devoted to the cause 


| We hope the next time he favours the world 
with his observations, that he will lay aside the 
disguise of a foreign minister, and boldly assert his 
right of entrée into the best society at New York. 
v rith Explanatory 
Second Edi- 


Poetry of the Auth Sault 
Notes. By Cuarves Epmonps. 
tion, enlarged. London: Willis. 

Tue Anti-Jacobin was, as its name implies, a 

of Toryism, com- 

bating all shades of Liberalism, from Whiggism 
downwards, by what in that age appears to have 
been almost the only weapon of political warfare 

—satire and personal abuse. To the pages of 

this periodical some of the choicest wits of the day 

contributed, and here it was that Canning made 
his first appearance as an author. Reading these 
compositions now, when no personal feelings 
affect the judgment, they certainly appear very 
tame and pointless—for the most part, mere 
Billingsgate and misnaming being substituted 
for wit; and, as for humour, it is scarcely to be 
found. ‘This edition, however, is valuable for the 
notes that have been appended by Mr. Edmonds, 
who has devoted himself with singular industry 
to the collection of many curious facts relating to 

the men, books, and journals of the time—as a 

specimen of which we extract his very curious 


we extract for the amusement of our readers. 
THE COURIER. 

The Courier, in the time of the war, was the great 
paper: it obtained a large circulation, and conse- 
quently exercised considerable influence. In 1799, 
Mr. John Perry was proprietor. Mr. Daniel Stuart 
left the Morning Post for the Courier in 1803. During 


| three years (says he), at the time of the overthrow of 


Buonaparte, the Courier, by the able management of 


| Mr. Street (who was editor and half- proprietor) sold 


| salary. 


steadily unwards of 8000 per day; during one fort- 
night it sold upwards of 10,000 daily. At the end of 
1809 S. T. Coleridge contributed to it some Essays on 
the Spaniards ; and in 1811 he wrote for it on a 
At this time the paper was much under 
ministerial direction. From about the year 1818 till 
1829 the Courier was conducted by Mr. “‘W. Mudford, 
with whom a Mr. William Steward was a proprietor. 
After 1819 Mr. D. Steward took no interest in it, and 
parted with his last share in it in 1822. After the 
1825, Mr. James Stewart, a Scotch gentleman of 
great talent and respectability (the same that unfor- 
tunately killed Sir Alexander Boswell in a due 1, and 
the author of “ Travels in the United States”) became 
editor. True to his principles, he gave in his capacity 
every support in his power to the Whig or Liberal 
party. He was appointed by Lord Me Ibourne to the 
situation of Factory Inspector, which he held till his 
death, at the age of seventy-four, in 1849. When Mr. 
Stewart obtained his factory appointment, Laman 
Blanchard became editor. The paper having become, 
like other evening papers, less profitable than of old, 
the proprietors sold it to the party they had so long 
It took Tory politics. Laman Blanchard, 
of course, resigned; and a few short years were sufli- 
cient to destroy a journal which had once been the 
most valuable newspaper property in England. It is 
a curious but not creditable circumstance that the 
Courier was in the habit of reprinting, from year 
to year, without acknowledgment, the able leading 
articles from the Liverpool Courier, written by the 
Rev. Richard W atson, late Secretary to the W esleyan 
Missionary Society, by whom, in conjunction with 
his friend Mr. Kaye, this newspaper was established 
upon loyal and constitutional principles about the 
year 1807. The last number of the Courier appeared 
July 6, 1842. 


Op} posed. 


THE STAR. 

The the first daily evening newspaper, was 
started by Peter Stuart, brother to Daniel Stuart, 
the Morning Post. Robert Burns was offered an 
engagement to write poetry for it, at the rate of one 


Star, 


guinea an article per week. The arrangement was 
not completed. It was to Mr. Peter Stuart that 


Burns addressed his ‘* Poem, written to a Gentleman 
who had sent him a Newspaper, and offered to con- 





tinue it free of expense.” In 1789-90, Mr. Mac- 
donald, a Scotch poet, author of the play of “ 

monda,” was editor; and, after him, another minor 
Scottish poet, Mr. John Mayne, author of Che 
Siller Gun,” was editor. The facetious Bob Allen, 


reminiscences, was 


of whom Lamb has such pleasant 
Subse- 


for many years a contributor to this paper. 


quently Dr. A. Tilloch, editor of the Philosophical 
Vaqazine, was for manv years editor of the Star. 
After October 15, 1831, the Star became incorporated 
with the Albion newspaper, under the title of the 


ilbion and Evening Star. 
THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 
The Mornin g Chronicle is, with one xception (the 
Public Ledger, tarted in 1760), the oldest of 
the existing daily papers. It was established, on 
Whig principles, 1769, by W. Woodfall, who con- 
tinued it till 1789. He was succeeded by Mr. James 


which s 
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THE CRITIC, 


[May 15, 








Perry and Mr. Gray, who purchased the paper with 
money partly furnished by the Duke of Norfolk and a 


few of the influential Whigs. Sir Robert Adair, so 
often satirised in the Anti-Jacobin, a subscriber, in- 
formed the editor of the present work that the 
amount from this source was 300/. For several years 


Mr. Serjeant Spankie was editor, and another legal 


luminary, Lord Campbell, eommenced his career in 
London as a reporter on the Chronicle. In 1810 the 
latter was still the theatrical critic of this paper. In 
1796, S. T. Coleridge accepted an offer of Perry’s to 
write in it, but the arrangement was never carried 
out. Mr. John Blaek (who is still alive) jomed in 


1810. and upon him, in 1821, when Mr. Perry died, 
the entire management devolved. Mr. James Mill, 
of the East India House, the distinguished author of 
the History of British India, and other works, was an 
able contributor for many years. After Mr. Perry’s 
death, the paper was purchased by Mr. Clement for 
the sum of 42,0002. 
till 1834, when it was.sold to Sir John Easthorpe. In 
1843, Mr. Black left it, and Mr. Doyle, who had been 
foreign editor, and had married Sir 
succeeded to the post of editor. Of 
Sheridan speaks in the Critic; and to it 
dressed a Familiar Epistle. For its columns Hazlitt 
wrote some of the finest criticisms inour own or any 
other language. Thomas 
London in 1802, was engaged as a political writer; 
but, this not being his forte, he contributed 
among which was The Mariners of England. 


this paper 


first etches by Boz originally appeared in it. 
Hazlitt also contributed to it parliamentary reports, 
as at a later period did Mr. C. Dickens. An extraor- 
dinary Irish character, named Mark Supple, full of 


who died im 1807 
speeches. 


wit and fun, 
the reports of 


, at one time furnished 


THE MORNING POST. 

The Morning Post (the next daily paper in order of 
date to the Chronicle) first appeared in 1772, and was 
probably projected by Mr. John Bell. Three years 
subsequently the Rev. Henry Bate (afterwards Sir 
Bate Dudley) joined it; and continued connected 
with it till the end of 1780, when he quarrelled with 
his colleagues, and set up the Morning Herald. In 
1792, Mr. Tattersall was the responsible proprietor. 
In 1795, he sold the entire copyright and printing 
materials for 6007. The circulation then was only 
350 daily. The purchaser was Mr. Daniel Stuart ; 
Mr. Christie, the auctioneer, was also a proprietor. 





Previous to this time, Robert Burns was applied to 
to supply poetry, but none was ever sent. After 
1790, Mr. Macdonald, a Scotch poet, author of the 
play of “ Vimonda,” contributed poems, as also did 
Wordsworth. Sir James Mackintosh, who was son- 
in-law to Stuart, was a regular contributor; and the 
paper about 1800 was supplied with some excellent 
articles by Charles Lamb. S. T. Coleridge was en- 
gaged after 1797, to contribute poetry. The Odes 
“Fire, Famine, and Slaughter,” “ France,” ‘ Dejec- 
tion,” and that “On the Departing Year,” with 
twenty or thirty other pieces since included in his 
poetical works, among which was “ Love,” one of the 


most popular poems of this age, were first pub lished 
in the Morning Post and Courier. Among his con- 
tributions to the former (March 19, was his 
famous character of William Pitt. The last time he 
wrote in it was in August 1802. At that period it 
stood higher in point of sale than any other morning 

paper, the order in respect of circulation from high to 





1800) 








low being this: Morning Post, Morning Herald 
Morning Advertiser, Times. A very competent judge, 
Mr. De Quincey, thus alludes to Coleridge’s political 
writings :—" Worlds of fine thinkin he says of the 
daily press, ‘lie buried in that vast abyss, never to 


be disentombed, or restored to human admiration. 
Like the sea, it has swallowed treasures without end, 
that no diving-bell will bring up again. Sut 
where throughout its shoreless magazines of wealth, 
does there lie such a bed of pear rls, confounded with 
the rubbish and ‘ purgamenta’ of ages, as in the 
political papers of Coleridge. No more 
monument could be raised to the memory of Coleridge, 
than a republication of his Essays in the Morning 
Post. but still more of those afterwards published in 
the Courier. These have been recently reprinted 
under the title of “Essays on his Own Times.” 
Stuart left the Morning Post for the Courier in August 
1803. The circulation then was 4500—a considerable 
number; for no other paper at that. time sold more 
than 3000. According to Mr. John Taylor, editor of 
the Sun, in his “ Records of my Life,” the Morning 


Post was purchased by Government to silence attacks 


no- 








iable 


ipprec 
ip] 





m the Prince Regent. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica ; or, Dictionary of Arts 
Sciences, aed General Literature. Eighth E dition, 
Vol. V. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 

Tuis is a valuable volume, one of the richest in trea- 

tises of importance that has yet appeared. In the arts 

there are elaborate papers on Bookbinding, Book- 
keeping, Boring, Breakwater, Brewing, Brickmaking 

Bridges, Bronzing, and Building, of each of which 


a minute description is given, 
to practise them will prof 


so that those who have 
it by the perusal of these 





raphy and 





' 


By this gentlem: in it was held | 


John’s daughter, | 


Byron ad- | 
Campbell, on coming to | 


poetry, | 


The | 


Topography, the most remark- | published in a pamphlet. 





able papers are on Bombay, Borneo, Brazil, Britain, 
and Burmah, the statistics and history of each being 
carefully brought down to the present time. 

In science, Botany is treated so fully that, printed 
in the ordinary w ay, the essay would fill a large 
volume. It occupies, indeed, very nearly one fourth 
of this ponderous one. 

In Biography there are memoirs of Bruce, Bu- 
chanan, Bunyan, Burney, among others of less note ; 
and in General Literature, the article Bucaneer may 
be noticed as a specimen of the care which has been 
bestowed even upon subjects that might have been 
passed with a slight notice. The volume is illustrated 
by a profusion of maps, and other engravings on steel. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica is the great work of our 
time, and should be in every library ; forit is in faet 
a compendium of human knowledge, so arranged 
that any department of it may be found in a mo- 
ment. 


THe indefatigable Mr. Geo. Glenny has _ published 
A Farming for the Million, a practical guide to the 
ordinary requirements of the farm-house; and it is 
thoroughly practical —— A _ second edition has 
appeared of the Rev. D. F. Jarman’s Faith’s Trial. 
Dr. Guthrie has published a little pamphlet ‘to 
improve” the war. Like so many others, he absurdly 
treats of it as if war had been made upon us, ignoring 
that fact that, right or wrong, we have gone to it 
voluntarily. Mr. A. E. Dryden, Barrister-at-Law, 








has presented in a small pamphlet a Concise View of 
the Legislative Powers of the Crown over the Tsland of 


Jersey. Doubtless it will be more interesting to the 
inhabitants of that island than to English readers. 
——A Mirror of France and Belgium, 


lished by Mr. J. R. Rux. It contains a great deal of 
useful information not commonly found in the guide- 
books. The various Routes to Australia have been 
reviewed in a letter to Viscount Canning. It is, in 
fact, an advertisement of one of the companies.—— 
The Rev. R. Dawes, M.A., Dean of Hereford, has 
addressed a pamphlet to the Premier, in which he 
suecessfully vindicates the ministerial scheme for the 
reorganisation of the Civil Service, which has met 
with so strange an opposition from the very party 
who have been for years preaching against the abuse 
of patronage.——Mrr. Locke King, M.P., has come 
forward to vindicate with his pen his rejected bill. 
He treats, in an interesting pamphlet, in which he has 
gathered an imposing array of authorities. of the 





| also sor newhat unfairly our contributor ‘ 


| 


| European Tour” 
a sort of small | 
| tourists’ handbook for those countries, has been pub- 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


‘The Quiet Heart ” 
It has certainly disappointed 
us, on the whole. A madeap tragedy called ‘“ Fer- 
milian” is designed as a covert satire on Alexander 
Smith and others of the same school; but it attacks 
‘ A pollodorus.” 
‘London to Russia” is a pleasant bit of travel. The 
‘National Life of China” is a curious 
that people. The Oxford Reform Bill and the Russian 
Policy in Asia are the topics of the time treated of in 
this number, which is not one of Blackwood’s best. 
The Dublin University Magazine for May opens with 
an instructive paper on Forbes’s “ Norway and its 
Glaciers,” followed by a critical essay on “ Dante and 
his Translators.” ‘French Dramatists and Actors ” 
is an anecdotical paper which everybody will read 
with pleasure. The rest are of lesser note. 

The Gentleman's Magazine continues to deserve and 
receive support, mainly for its historical and anti- 
quarian review and correspondence ; its gatherings of 
curious facts; and its obituary, with memoirs the most 
complete of the kind published in this country. 
Chambers’s Journal for May is, we are happy to see, 
improving again by returning more to its old manner. 
The papers in this part are once more marked by 
common-sense and the instruction they convey. 
Mr. W. Chambers’s American Tour is partic ularly 
interesting. 

Orr’s Circle of the Sciences, Family Friend, and Home 
Companion are three very cheap periodicals, very well 
conducted. 

Bentley's Miscellany continues 


Blackwood completes the tale of 
in the May number. 


‘* Grace Greenwood’s 
—a lively account of an American 
lady’ visit to the Old World. “The Past and Present 
History of the Theatres of gy we is interesting. 


The Rambler is a Roman Catholie journal and 
review, cleverly written, and having the merit of 


keeping to its design. 
The Eclectic Review discourses of the Coalition 
Government and the Dissenters, of Religious Perse- 


| cution on the Continent, the Bible Society’s Jubilee, 
| Journey by the Dead Sea, and other topics appro- 


Inj iustice of the Law of Succession to the Real Property 


of Intestates. But he seems to forget that, inasmuch 
property by will if he pleases, it may be fairly as- 
sumed, if he omits to zs so, that he is satisfied with 
the devolution of it determined by the law, and that 
were he to make his will he would give it as the law 
There is not much danger in Mr. L. King’s 
proposition, taken by itself; but it is manifestly 
intended but asa first step to a larger change.——The 


Manager of a National-school has printed some 


does. 


priate to the monthly organ of the Protestant Dis- 
senters. 

The second part of the Land we Live in deseribes 
Oxford, Birmingham, Stratford, Shrewsbury, and 
Chester, with a profusion of illustrations, some on 
steel, and others woodcuts. 

Hogg’s Instructor continues to improve. It has 
lengthened its articles, as we had recommended; and 
now it presents the attractions of a regular monthly 


| magazine, and quite as much reading, at less than 
as itis in the power of every man to dispose of his | 


| 
| 


| popular strain, but sensibly, 


| 


Remarks on the Bishop of Ossory’s Plan for the Settlement | 


of the Irish Education Question. He objects to it, and 


gives good reasons for his objections. ——Mr. Herbert | 


Spencer’s clever paper on Over- Legislation, 
peared in the Westminster Review, 
with some additions. Among the many pamphlets 
produced by the University question is A Letter to 
Lord John Russell, by the Rev. J. A. Emerton. He 
advocates private halls.——Among the philanthropic 
pamphlets, that of Mr. O’Leyne Brady, on the Prac- 

tic ability of lh rpre ving the Dwelling s of the Labour ing 
Classes, especially deserves to be noticed, for the large 
amount of practical information which he has brought 
to bear upon his subject. He clearly proves that it 
would be a profitable speculation commercially. Con- 
vince capitalists of this, and there will be no lack of 


which ap- 
has been reprinted, 








improved dwellings. But they will not be satisfied | 
with anything short of actual trial and a balance- 
sheet. Messrs. Orr and Co. have issued a Descrip- 


tive Atlas of the Seat of War, 
acceptable just now. It contains five coloured maps 
and a map of the Danube. Every newspaper-reader 
should keep this by his side. Reference to it would 
make much of the news intelligible, which, without it, 
can only convey to his mind a confusion of names. 
—— Facts and Documents relating to Popery have been 
reprinted from the Britannia. They are, upon the 
whole, tedious. Mr. M. P. Griffith has produced 
an ingenious little treatise, with engravings, on 
Architectural Botany, in which he proves the geome- 
trical distribution of foliage, flowers, fruit, &e. In 
other words, he shows that vegetables are architec- 
turally constructed, and therefore peculiarly adapted 
for architec tural ornament.——Another Pictorial Map 
of the Seat of War, of the Baltic, and of the Danube, 
is surrounded with views of the principal towns, forts, 
and ports in the district which men’s passions are 
desolating. The twelfth part completes Mr. Pul- 
man’s Book of the Ave, which, although nominally a 
description of that river, and its fish and fisheries, is 
really a manual for the angler all over England. Mr. 
Pulman is an authority on this subject, and he has 
given in this work a vast quantity of useful informa- 
tion, much of it being original. A report of the 
Catholic meeting on the Nunnery Question has been 














which will be extremely | 





half the price. The “ Letters from Paris” and the 
‘“‘ Continental Jottings” in this number promise well. 

The Charm is really entitled to its name; for no boy 
nor girl could fail to be charmed by its pretty stories, 
excellent teachings, and clever woodcuts. 

Orr’s Household Hand-books, No. 5, treats in a 
of household medicine 
and surgery. 

The Scottish Review professes to be devoted to social 
progress—it is also, we believe, a temperance organ. 
The present number shows cholera to be preventable ; 
holds up as warning “ Shakspere’s Sots :” discusses the 
“ National School Question ” and ‘“ Prison and Disci- 


pline.”’ It is characterised by good sense. The Church 
of Scotland Magazine and Review is what its name 


But, like other organs of sects, it-launches 
into general literature—which we consider a mistake. 
A class periodical should be entirely devoted to class 
subjects. 

The North British Review preserves the vigour that 
gave it an early success. The paper in the new 
number which will be read and approved most 
generally is that on “ British and Continental Cha- 
racteristics.” The ‘ Art of Education ” is an excellent 
topic; but it is handled in a narrow spirit by the 
writer. ‘Ruskin’s Architectural Theories” are 
reviewed with fairness by one who is competent to 
form a true estimate of their worth. A tremendous 
onslaught is made upon ‘‘ Comte and Positivism.” ‘The 
““ Seottish National Question” is treated from a 
Scotch point of view. The other papers are on 
religious themes. 

Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of Useful Arts has reached 
the word “ Weaving.” Unlike most enterprises of this 
kind, it has not fallen off towards the end. Still there 
is the same care in the writing, and the same abun- 
dance of illustration. 

A Lexicon of Thoughts in the English Language is 
the strange title given to what in fact is the first part 
of a dictionary—and a very good one it appears to be. 

The Church of England Quarterly Review is im- 
mensely improv ed under its new management. The 
articles in the last number on Cathedral Reform, 
Tractarianism in London, Convocation, Prophets 
and Seers, are very ably written. Its tone is that of 
Low Church. It introduces general literature; and 
such topics as Life Assurance, Cholera, and Russia 
are mingled with the religious matter. 

The Art Journal for May takes from the Vernon 
Gallery engravings of ‘‘ Landseer’s War,” “Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Portrait of himself,” and “ Stanfield’s Gulf 
of Venice,” these three being worth thrice the cost of 
the number in which they appear, but which contains 
also every kind of information relating to art, illus- 
trated by a multitude of woodcuts. 
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FOREIGN 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Sece first George the Third was king, it is now 
verging upon a full century. Ninety-four years 
have passed away since the youthful monarch 
mounted the throne; and how much has passed 
away with them! Hooped petticoats, patches 
and hair-powder. Furbelows and rapiers. High- 
heeled shoes and quilted gowns. Lanelagh and 
flirtations secundum artem. 
symposia, the tyranny of clubbists, and the 
aroma of their coffee. The armed footpad is 
obsolete, and the mounted highwayman, in suit 
broidered with gold. The kilted smuggler, with 
scarlet night-cap on head, and frowning pistols in 
his belt, survives only on East-end stages. Then, 
kingdoms have been lost and won; crowns have 
been cut into counters to play pitch and toss; and 
revolutionary children have trundled their hoops 
with royal sceptres. In spite of comimemorative 
“ Post-boys ” and “ Daily Advertisers,”—in spite 
of an “ Annual Register” and an Adolphus, the 
forepart of the century is already getting hazy, 
dreamy, mythical. It is fast becoming an age of 
romance; aud a French author, acting upon this 





Saint-Hilaire, had better refer to the present 
volume—the first of five which are promised. 
An excellent work has just appeared in Paris 


|—a work which may safely be admitted into 
academies and boarding-schools, and wherever 
| young gentlemen interchange ring-taw with 


solt-court literary | 


belief, has given us an historical romance, in- | 


scribed George JII., par M. Léon Gozlan. 
Thank goodness, there is but one volume of it! 
We can neither praise the purity of the writer's 
style, nor the correctness of his taste. 


Is there | 


nothing more romantic in the reign of George ILL. | 


than the amours and debaucheries of the Prince 
of Wales and his boon companions? 
we would rather hold by Jonathan Wild, and do 
infinitely prefer the romance of a “Polly 
Peachum” to that of a Lady Jersey, notwith- 
standing that she is described as a swallow. 
“They call her the swallow of the court; she 
merited this name because she announced the 
spring-time; because there she carried the dews, 
the verdure, and the flowers, in her apron.” The 
romancist does not mention whether her lady- 


ship’s apron was dew-proof. We had almost 
written “of course,”—really, French writers 


are now becoming more amenable to English 
rules, and it would be unjust, therefore, to com- 
plete the sentence, but—M. Gozlan does exhibit 
that ancient pertinacity in error, which will dub 
our Sydney Smiths Sir Smith, and our Thomas 
Lawrences, Sir Lawrence. 

A trip to China now is rated very little higher 
than a trip to the pyramids or the cataracts of the 
Nile. The excitement of adventure has almost 
disappeared; and John Chinaman, John Bull, 
and our inestimable ally, Jean Bonhomme—we 
are atriumvirate of Johns—fraternise as cordially 
in Ning-po and Canton, as if all had been born 
within sound of Bow-bells, or within sight of the 
Tuileries. ‘Two more works on China 
appeared— Voyage en Chine, par 


After all, | 


have | 
le Capitaine | 


Montfort; and Une Ambassade Francaise en Chine | 


(*A French Embassy in China”), par Th. de 
Ferri¢re le Vayer. Both these are agreeable 
volumes, lively, instructive, and _ illustrative. 
Something may be made of China after all; and 
our travellers, or rather voyageurs, discover that 
the Chinese are not so exclusive and conservative 
as they have generally been represented. 

We beg to intimate to such of our readers as have 
ataste for natural history—and we believe that 
there is hardly an intelligent reader who has not 


an affection for some fraction of the great domain | 


of nature, be it the dog, cat, canary-bird, rabbit, 
squirrel, or parrot species—a work by a name of 
note: Histoire Naturelle Régne s 
Organiques, &c. (*‘ General Natural History of the 
Organic Kingdoms, studied chiefly among Men 
and Animals’), by Isidore Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. 
The author treats of the relations of the natural 
sciences to other branches of human knowledge, 
and in a second division of his work inquires 
into the best method of studying the natural 
sciences. Considering the nature of their 
pursuits, which lead them in general into quiet 
places (bating tropical forests, where the din of 
beasts and birds is incessant), it is wonderful 
the pugnacity of naturalists in general, the zeal 
with which each strives to establish some system 
of his own, and the vanity which leads him to tack 
his name to some new variety of creeping, crawl- 
ing, or flying wonder which has fallen under his 
microscopic vision. He who would wish to see 
discussed the merits of the systems of such autho- 


Geni rale de s 


rities as Cuvier, Schelling, and the elder Geoffroy- | another question. 


Perrin’s fables, and young ladies crochet with 
Madame Cottin’s Exiles of Siberia—Lecture pour 
Tous (* Readings for Everybody ”)—and all from 
the writings of that more successful poet than 
statesman, and abler prosaist than politician, 
Lamartine, and all selected by himself. He 
eschews in his extracts politics and vexed ques- 
tions in theology. His object has been “ to make 
a book which should be irreproachable,”’—no easy 
task, Mons. Alphonse. ‘“ Destined to pass from the 
library of the father or mother of the family into 
the hands of children of all ages and of both 
sexes, it should be scrupulously purged by the 
author himself, not only of every thought and 
image, but even of every word, calculated to 
tarnish the limpidity of the crystal of the soul 
which we call innocence before we can call it 
virtue.” Again, we read among the Lxplications 
to this excellent volume :— 

The more an author abounds, the more mud 
he has to deposit in his course. The thought of a 
man, whatever he may be—poet, orator, moralist, 
politician, historian—is always the thought of the 
man; it is, so to speak, the emanation of a limited 
and fallible being. This thought does not gush forth 
at once pure and limpid, fit to be treasured up in urns 
to slake with freshening draught the thirst of the 
human race. No; the thought of the man most 
favoured with the gifts of heaven is a torrent which 
flows higher or lower in hollowing out its bed, more 
or less profound in the memory of other men, but 
which evermore flows with foam, dregs, and sands, 
which must be carefully avoided in gathering up the 
waters of heaven. Thought resembles the streams of 


South America, which roll here and there flakes of 


When the 
when the 
into the 


gold in the midst of a deluge of mud. 
autumn arrives, when the stream falls, 
water is dried up, the gold-seeker descends 
bed of the river, he filters the muddy water, he sifts 
the sands, he gathers together the shining particles, 
and, rejecting the earthy, retires with grains of gold 
only, to increase the treasury of humanity. 

When we mention that the “Readings for 
Everybody ” have been selected from the entire 
range of the gifted author’s works, we have said 
sufficient to recommend it to every reader of the 
French language. 

Apropos of this Lamartine —we have seen a few 
inedited verses of his, which have been going the 
round of the French journals, which we tran- 
scribe to edify readers, and to tax the translative 
faculty. The verses are not a month old—on 
the portrait of Mme. Eugénie C.: 





Songe de Raphaé#l, au printemps ce so1 
Que la beauté supréme éveille et f 
Vision de Pétrarque éteinte langueur! 
Tereet du Dante a peine ébauche sur la page 
Ou Béatrice entr’ouvre et referme un nuag 
Non; ces traits ont vaincu l'art $ ] 
Incarner l'idéal est l’ceuvre du Seigne 

La nature en toi seule acheva leur ouvrag 
Aux rayons émanés de ce grave vis 
Heureux qui de beauté désaltéra son caeur! 
Heureux mé qui peut en contempler I’ 





Admirer les heureux ne nuit pas 
Le regard ne fuit pas offense & le 
Le ciel est transparent pour qu 
L’étoile est 4 Dieu seul, la-hat 
Appartient & celui, regard ¢ 


Qui la recoit plus vive et la peint davantage 





e 








To our Manchester friends we would recom- 
mend a book for their perusal—//istoire du Sys- 
teme Protecteur en France, &c. (** History of the 
Protective System in France from the Ministry 
of Colbert to the Revolution of 1848”), by Pierre 
Clément. Independently of the political ques- 
tions of protection and free-trade, which so 
long vexed and agitated not only this country, 
but Europe generally, and which still return dull 
echoes from distant market-towns and agricul- 
tural gatherings, when there are more beef and 
port and iced punch current than iced logie, the 
subject of commercial restrictions has its his- 
torical interest. England and Spain were “ pro- 
tective” before France ; but Spain pushed the 
law of prohibition to the greatest extreme. 
Where is Italy ? is a question which any 
National-schoolboy can answer. “Italy is only 
a geographical expression.” Italy is a ‘Titan 
boot kicking Sicily, which the child will show 
in its dissected map. What is Italy ? is 


you 
We know it by its macaroni, 
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and flasks of olive oil in the grocer’s 
we know it by pictures of the bandit’s 
wife with great dark eyes, posted behind a rock, 
and peering intensely into the distance, as we see 
them in print-shop windows; we know it in 
cracked terracottas and dubious bronzes, said to 
have been found in lost cities refound, imperial 
sepulchres, and virgin sarcophagi. But what is 
Italy in its humanity ? Has it a nationality ? 
Has it a past upon which it can look with 
pride ?—a future in which it can place its faith? 

Read a book by Jules Zeller, to assist to some 


olives, 
window ; 


faint answer to such questions — //istoire de 
l’ Ttahie, depuis (Invasion des Barbares, &ce. 
“History of Italy from the Invasion of the 


Barbarians until the present time”) We infer 
from these pages that Italy has no nationality. 
The memory of the past glories of the country 
may be familiar to the man of education ; but 
the memory of Italy, to the masses, is a memory 
of degradation and oppression. Forbid that we 
should say that no resurrection awaits the land, 
and that the arts may not once more walk arm in 
arm with liberty; but the signs of the times do 
not read favourably. 

Talking of Italy reminds us of one of her 
great sons—Leonardi da Vinci. It has recently 
been proposed to erect a monument to his 
memory in the church of Amboise. M. Philippe 
Chennevieres, in making the proposal to a com- 
pany of savans, said: 

I know not, gentlemen, the little church dedicated 
to St. Florentin; but I know that in his testament, 
dated 18th April 1518, Lionardi da Vinci desired to 
be interred in the Church of St. Florentin. If there 
is any one among you who is acquamted with the 
walls and pavement of the church of Amboise, I shall 
ask him if he finds a stone there, however much de- 
faced, which recalls the name of one of the most 
divine geniuses that has ever charmed humanity. 

Five hundred franes—no great sum truly—has 
already been subscribed towards thi§ object. 
Respecting another Italian worthy, the Tusear 
Vonitor announces that Ottavio Gigli has found 
in the library of Florence an autograph of Galileo 
Galilei, containing the inedited commentaries on 
Dante, which have long been suppose d to be lost. 

Another book on the East, and most pleasant 
reading—So (Orient, par le Comte de 
Marcellus. The Count has been all the east over, 
where Trojans have tought and Homers have sung; 
where apostles have preached, and martyrs have 
died ; where patriarchs have fed their flocks, and 
prophets announced the wrath of heaven upon a 
sinful generation. He is a pleasant writer, the 
Count, and carries us agreeably along with him. 

The French Historical Society have just pub- 
lished a work which some light upon the 
amours of Francis I. Le rnal : 
of a Burgess,” &e.) Some strange 
be found here, and particulars about the 
famous Diana of Poictiers and her letters. 

We hope in our next number to give a good 
account of recent publications in Germany. A 
volume or two of poetry, an historical novel by 
Hartenfels, called Grupello, : life of Oersted 
from the Danish of Sebald 1 that have 


recently reached us. 
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FRANCE. 
La Jeunesse de Madame de Longueville (“ The 


Youth of Madame de Longuevill Par 
M. Vi roOR COUSIN. Paris : Didi r. 1853. 
MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE, born Mademoiselle 


much of heaven’s 


de Bourbon, first saw so 
light as found its way into Vincennes prison 
on the 28th of August 1619. Her father, 


Henri de Bourbon, Prince de Condé (the father 
of the great Condé, victor of Rocroy), and his 
wife, Charlotte Marguerite de Montmorency, 
one of the most celebrated beauties of her time, 
and who bad turned the head of Henri IV., had 
been then imprisoned for three years, by order of 
the Queen-regent Marie, and her minister Con- 
cini. 

Anne-Génévitve de Bourbon 
were beautiful large women. A pi 
copied from an original taken by 
her 


her mother 
rtrait of her, 
Ducayer, in 
father and 


] 
and 


1634, represents her between 
mother: she was then fifteen, and it is impossible 
to imagine a more charming creature. Not only 
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beautiful, but penetrating, seems the young lady 
to have been from very tender years. It is re- 
lated that one day she sat in a company where 
they read out from Chapelain’s poem, “ The 
Pucelle,” then enormously puffed. “Ah!” 
said she, “it’s very beautiful, but it’s dreadfully 
tiresome.” Posterity has confirmed that opinion. 


This sort of criticism seems, indeed, to have run | 
in the family; for the young Condé, then Duc | 
day about | 
violating the rules, vowed that Cor- | 


d’Enghien, hearing a dispute one 
Corneille 


neille must be in the right, because the rules had 


never been violated by the Abbé d’Aubigny, who | 


had written the most atrocious tragedies. 


Madame de Longueville was celebrated all her | 


life as an elegant and sensible talker, and a 


Jansenist writer (probably Nicole) does not hesi- | 


tate to place her side by side with the Count de 
Tréville, the most celebrated conversationist of his 
day, for whom, indeed, the saying was invented, 
“ He talks like a book.” “Madame de Longue- 
ville’s style of conversation,” remarks this writer, 
“is worthy of being studied. She said every- 


thing so well that it would be difficult to say it | 


better, even by studying to do so. There were more 


rare and lively sayings in the conversation of M. | 


de Tréville ; but there was more delicacy, and 
more wit, and more good sense in the style with 
which Madame de Longueville expressed herself.” 

M. Cousin promises to his readers and to him- 
self the interesting task of examining the career 
of Madame de Longueville as the heroine, or 
rather as the adventuress, of the Fronde,—that 
insurrection of fine ladies and gentlemen, that 
parody of its earnest predecessor the League,— 


but for this time he is satisfied with recounting | 
the events of her brilliant and, for the most part, | 
happy youth, during which, under the wing of 


such a mother as Charlotte de Montmorency and 
by the side of such a brother as the 
d’Enghien, she eclipsed the most accomplished 
beauties of Louis the Thirteenth’s court and the 
saloons of the Hotel de Rambouillet. As we 


have before stated, she was born in the prison of 


Vincennes; but her birth seemed to bring happi- 
ness to her parents, for scarce two months had 


elapsed since this event when her father and | 
mother were set at liberty and restored to the | 


full possession of their estates and dignities; so 
that, before she could distinguish one abode from 
another, she passed from a dungeon to the very 
steps of the throne. Two years after this event 
the Due d’Enghien (the Great Condé) was born; 
and later on, in 1629, a second brother, Armand, 
Prince de Conti. 

The earliest associations of Mademoiselle de 
Bourbon were in connection with the Carmelite 
convent in the Rue Saint-Jacques. This cele- 


it were under the patronage of the Longuevilles, 
offered a retreat to those noble ladies who sought 
a retirement from the world: their vows of 
secresy were so stringent, and so calculated to 
conceal personal identity, that, if it had not been 
for the accidental revelation to M. Cousin of some 
documents throwing light upon the subject, we 
should probably have never had any knowledge 
at all of who were there in Madame de Longue- 
ville’s time. 
from a poor remnant of that noble sisterhood, 
still in existence at the present day, enables us to 
identify many of the recluses who are named in 
connection with Mademoiselle de Bourbon. Of 
these, the most worthy of note is Sister Mary 
Magdalen, who, as Mademoiselle de Bains, had 
been maid-of-honour to Mariede Médicis, and who, 
when still in the youth and triumph of her mar- 


vellous beauty, vowed herself to God, and during | 


whose noviciate the convent was besieged by 


nobles of the first rank, seeking to woo her from 


her heavenly passion. It is scarcely to be won- 
dered at that such examples were contagious ; 
the future protectress of Port-Royal, tempted by 
the intercourse of these " and influenced 
furthermore by the insidious counsels of the 
Jesnit Le Jeune, was greatly inclined to assume 
the veil herself and immure herself in the con- 
vent of the Carmelites. The Prince de Condé 
had, however, far other views for his daughter, 
and absolutely forbade any such step being con- 
templated. To counteract the effects of this 
contagious enthusiasm, she was taken oftener into 
the world. 


sisters, 


In describing the salient phases of French 
socicty in that day, M. Cousin gives an admir- 
able sketch of the true position occupied by the 
celebrated Hotel de Rambouillet. and the cha- 
racter of its gentle hostess. The Hoétel de Ram- 
bouillet was not, as is commonly supposed from the 


Duc | 


As it is, some documents, obtained | 


| frequency with which it is quoted, the sole point 

of reunion for the wits, poets, and fine ladies, 
but only one out of several social circles origi- 
nated by Richelieu—a minister favourable be- 
| yond all others to the spread of intelligence, 
| because he had a powerful and turbulent aris- 
tocracy to combat with. Not the least resplen- 
dent of these circles was that which was wont to 
meet in the pleasant glades of Chantilly, the 
maison de campagne of the Condés and the Mont- 
morencies : 

It was a delicious spot; and Madame la Princesse 
(our heroine’s mother) was so charmed with it that 
| she spent almost every summer there, with the 
children. She brought thither a little court, com- 
| posed of the companions of her son and the bosom 
friends of her daughter, some wits, especially Voiture, 
who could never be dispensed with. If Voiture were 
| absent, they had Ais change, Montreuil and Sarrazin, 
| adherents of the House of Condé. They were both 

of them wittv and agreeable; and Boileau, in his 
| letter to Perrault, places Sarrazin after Voiture. The 
Prince, careless of the sweets of country life, would 
stay in Paris to carry on his plots and pursue his for- 
tune; but the Princess did not hate amusement; and 
the young folks gave themselves up to it with ardour, 
They paid their court to the ladies. During the heat 
of the day, they amused themselves by reading 
romances or poetry. The evening was spent in 
long promenades, or in still longer conversations. 
| They lived after the manner of Asérée, waiting for 
the adventures of the Grand Cyrus. Even in 1650, 
after the death of her husband, during the captivity 
of her two sons and of her son-in-law, and the exile 
| of her daughter, the troubles of civil war, and the 
noise of arms, Lenet tells how the Princesse de Condé 
spent the time at Chantilly :—‘t The promenades were 
the most agreeable in the world. . . . . The 
soirées were not less diverting. In the apartment 
of the Princess a variety of games were played. 
| After these there was always pleasant conversa- 
tion, stories of court intrigue or court gallantrv. 
. . . « Some walked upon the banks of the ponds, 
in the garden walks, or in the park, on the terrace or 
| on the greensward, alone or in bands, as the humour 
seized them; others sang an air or recited verses, or 
read romances on the balcony, or as they lay upon 
the grass. Never has such a lovely place been seen 
as this, in fine weather, filled with better or more 
amiable society.” 


In this atmosphere of gallantry it would have 
| been a surprising thing if many suitors had not 
| offered themselves to Mlle. de Bourbon ; but her 
political position was one that did not admit of 
her being lightly married; and on the 2nd June 
1642 she was united to Henri, Duc de Longue- 
| ville, lineal descendant of the famous Dunois, 








whose name is inseparably bound up with that of | 


Jeanne d’Arc. 
double her 


This puissant lord was at least 
age, and had a grown 


seems to have married him with good will. 
From this union four children were born—two 
daughters, who died in infancy, Charles d’Or- 
leans, Count de Dunois, who, being almost an 
idiot, and having failed in all other careers, 
accepted the tonsure, and became an abbé, and 
the young Chevalier de Longueville, who was 


| born during the troubles of the Fronde, and whose 


paternity has been gravely doubted. 
We cannot 


fidently promise our readers a recurrence to 
Madame de Longueville, when we are enabled to 
follow her through the stormy troubles of the 
Fronde, into the peaceful retreat of the Carme- 
lite convent. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from page 248.) 
THe second lecture treated of the limits ascribable to 
the Roman Forum (properly so called), and the several | 
others once existing, with details respecting their 


edifices. The Comitium was assumed to have occu- 
pied still greater space than the first of those cele- 
brated regions; but the lecturer allowed that antiqua- 


prolong further this notice of | 
M. Cousin’s absorbing volume; but we may con- | i A J 
| subterranean galleries and cells (first laid open to 


daughter | 


. . ; | within five years of her; but nevertheless she 
brated convent, which had come into existence as | 


rians had not yet fully determined its site—possibly 


that of the Julian Basilica. The last mention by any 
ancient writer of the Comitium, the democratic 
assemblies within whose walls naturally disappeared 


under the Emperors, is in the “ Agricola” of Tacitus, | 


where it is mentioned that certain books, proscribed 


by Tiberius, were burnt there—the earliest indication | 


| of a censorship affecting literature in Rome. 
business of polling had been early transferred thence 
| to the vast extent of buildings called Septa Julia, on 


The | 


the site of the modern Piazza de Venezia and Doria | 


Palace. Behind the church of SS. Cosmus 
Damianus, on the Forum, some bare walls of brick 
| are all that remains of the Temple dedicated to Peace, 
{ and built by Vespasian, which contained a library 


and | 


and a species of museum, the first recorded by his- 
tory; bere were deposited the sacred vessels from 
Jerusalem, till the destruction of this temple by fire 
under Commodus. The Temple of Minerva stood in 
a Forum whose proper name has been disputed, some 
calling it the Palladian, others the Transitorian, 
because serving to connect the Roman and Trajan 
Fora. A portion of this most beautiful ruin, though 
blackened by time and neglected in a manner discre- 
ditable to modern authorities, stands in an obscure 
and gloomy street, with a richly moulded cornice, a 
frieze sculptured in relief, and two fluted Corinthian 
columns whose shafts are more than half buried in 
earth. Canina (Dr. B. considers) has set the question 
of its locality at rest by proving that various names 
were in use for the same Forum. The existing frag- 
ment pertained to a superb portico carried round a 
spacious parallelogram, forming an outer court to the 
sanctuary. Its friezes represented Minerva, without 
her xgis and in capacity purely domestic, teaching to 
young females the different branches of industry 
proper to their sex, with the punishment of Arachne 
as an episode. Of the Forum of Trajan the lecturer 
gave a glowing description—this surpassed all others 
in magnificence; but the stunted columns on the 
Piazza Trajana are, besides the celebrated monu- 
mental pillar, the only erect remains of its vast and 
splendid system of edifices. Not long since was dis- 
interred a portion of one of the shafts and friezes of 
fine yellow marble, belonging to the exterior colonnade 
of the Ulpian Basilica, the interior of which is repre- 
sented by the imperfect granite pillars still standing 
in their original lines. A beautifully-sketched restora- 
tion of this Forum was handed by Dr. B. to his 
auditors. The principle of concentrating public busi- 
ness at the Fora, he observed finally, assuredly 
belonged, supported by the links between national 
habits and political systems, to the genius of Pagan- 
ism itself; this, as if by instinct, Constantine opposed, 
after Maxentius had done his utmost to encourage 
such tendency ; and, in their aggregate, these remains 
form invaluable illustrations to history, being our only 
tangible memorial of those endless transactions by 
which was mainly occupied the life of the togaed 
Roman, when arms were laid aside by him. In the 
last lecture, on the Colosseum, Dr. B. displayed a 
portion of the plaster model executed, under his direc- 
tion, by Pieroni, for the Sydenham Exhibition; and 
at the close he invited his auditors to repair, on a sub- 
sequent day, to a studio where this model might be 
examined, and where he would fully explain it. 
Questions, often agitated, as to the capacities of the 
Colosseum, he affirmed might be decided by the infer- 
ences deduced from scientific observation in the reduc- 
tion of its proportions for this model; and not more 
than 80,000 persons could, according to this testimony, 
be accommodated in it. Each of the eighty entrances 
might admit 1000 in the course of a few minutes, and 
thus the whole amphitheatre would be filled very 
soon after its opening for the shows. The ingenious 
construction, without any use of scaffolding, was 
pointed out as a most admirable feature; every block 
was connected by dovetail with its neighbour; every 
arch was supported, from the moment of its erection, 


| on its keystone; of the 600 columns no two were 


alike, owing to the requirements of the elliptic plan, 
and thus, in only one quarter of the model were com- 
prised not fewer than 10,000 pieces. An expense was 
saved for woodwork by this method of constructing 
which, the lecturer inferred, would have amounted to 
20,0002. It might be difficult to credit, even in regard 


| to such an edifice, the accounts handed down as to the 


scale of spectacles given here—as the slaughter of 500 
lions in one day, of 9000 animals in the course of the 
successive days of the inauguration festival ; but all 
is rendered intelligible by the elaborate system of 


modern cognisance in 1813 by the French). Thus 
was facilitated the instantaneous appearance and 
disappearance of gladiators, wild beasts, and con- 


| demned sufferers—the cage rose from the ground, 
| its lid was lifted, the raging animal sprang on the 


victim, and, the scene of death accomplished, both 


| alike vanished; in the same manner the bleeding 


corpses of the gladiators were swept away when the 
tragic game had been enacted for the Romah’s sport, 
and to the terrible reality succeeded the coup de 
thédtre of a flooded arena and mimic naumachia. Dr. 
B. followed the story of the building, from its foun- 
dation and completion (with travertine blocks all 
hewn and prepared before reaching the spot from the 
quarries of Tivoli) in the surprisingly short period of 


| ten years, to the final addition of the upper attic, with 
| pilasters and cornice, by Domitian; its restorations by 


Antoninus Pius, Alexander Severus, and Heliogabalus. 
From later annals we learn that the whole mass was 
shaken, and great part destroyed by an earthquake, 
A.D. 350; from 1030 to 1312 it served as a fortress ; 
in 1322 public games were exhibited in it, of which a 
humorous cotemporary account exists, though the 
occasion was in fact one of mourning, for many were 
accidentally killed ; from 1471 to 1703 continued the 
series of Vandalic spoliations so discreditable to the 
great families of Rome. Later and more satisfactory 
particulars, since the erection of the shrines and 
crosses under Benedict XIV., the lecturer did not 
give. He might have added that much has been 
effected under the reigning Pontiff, whose name is re- 


‘corded on a large tablet above the arcades fronting 
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the temple of Venus ‘an ait ib continuing the 
restorations commenced by Pius V 

Excavations have been for some time prosecuted in 
the catacombs, leading to results not without impor- 
tance to the history of art. Dogmatic teaching also 
has found its support in the monuments of subter- 
ranean antiquity; and Cardinal Wiseman, in a sermon 
preached shortly before his departure, adduced, with 
interesting details, the doctrinal evidence of some 
paintings ‘found above an altar in one of the recently- 
opened chapels, to which converge the immense cor- 
ridors of S. Calisto, the catac ymbs of most vast rami- 
fications. Here is represented a fish swimming in 
water, with a basket of bread on its back (obviously 
in the symbolic sense with which the sxévs was 
made to refer to the person of the Redeemer, whose 
name and office the Greek letters initially express) ; 
near {t a priest administering baptism, anda wom: in 
worshipping with outspread arms—the attitude of 
prayer universally found in these paintings. Under 
the church and hospital of S. Giovanni Calabita, on 
the island in the Tiber, excavations are being con- 
tinued, induced by the discovery of a spacious area 


SCIENCE 


POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE 
WORLD 
I. New Books. 
As the medical department of “our library table” 
has of late exhibited an accumulation of interesting 
books, we must be content with a brief notice of 
each. 

Notes on the Pathology and Treatment of Cholera, 
by Jonn Rose Cormack, M.D. Edin., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, and of 
the Roval Me sdical and Chirurgical Society of Lon- 
don; Member of the Royal Academy of Surgery at 
Madrid, &c. &e.—This is the substance of a paper 
which was read and discussed before the Medical 
Society of London in November last. Its great merit 
consists in the methodical manner in which the study 
of a most puzzling subject has been grappled with, and 
in the conciseness with which a very rational theory 
of the disease has been illustrated and explained by 
facts. Pursuing the method of studying disease whic h 
distinguished the great Sydenham, Dr. Cormack 
takes an epidemic wiew of those prevailing dis- 
eases which come under his observation ; arranges 
them in groups and types; marks the prominent symp- 
toms which characterise their different stages of de- 
velopment, acme, and decline; and thus, by tracing 
out their relation to each other, he deduces something 
instructive as to their cause, their nature, and their 
treatment. Yet, with a candour which does him 
credit, he says:—‘ My little contribution of 
may be useful apart from all theory ; and, while I 
treely state the opinions which I have formed, I avow 
with equal frankness my conviction that, notwith- 
standing all that has been written regarding cholera, 
sufficient data do not yet exist to entitle any one to 
feel quite confident that ‘his opinions are built upon an 
unassailable foundation.” This little volume forms a 
most important contribution to the study of a subject 
which has been, and too probably will be, of vital 
interest to the nation. 

The Improvements in Modern Surgery: being the 
Oration delivered March 8, 1854, before the Medical 
Society of London, at -” eighty- first Anniversary. By 
Henry S$ mith, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Westminster 
Ge ont Disper sary, he &c. Printed at the request 
of the Society.—A very pleasant thing it is for the 
members of the Medical Socie ty to assemble for an 
hour before sitting down to their annual festive al, for 
the purpose of hearing from the lips of a member an 
“oration ” on the state of the medical profession, or 


MEDICAL 





on the advancement of some branch of medical 
science. Mr. Smith, himself a rising surgeon of great 
promise, takes this opportunity of placing on record 


the most important improvements in surgery which 
have been recently introduced, chiefly by the industry 
and genius of the members of this most venerable 
society. The oration is well penned, the style is for 
the most part not only good, but terse and elegant; 
and the gentlemen who have contributed to the im- 
provement of surgery are duly lauded without fear or 
favour—with one single omission, namely, that the 
author seems modestly to have forgotten his own 
merits in this department. With this very pardon- 
able exception, the pamphlet will prove useful to 
every practitioner of surgery who wishes to keep his 
practical knowledge up to the science of the day. Mr. 
Henry Smith has done a service to the society and to 
his profession. 

The Laws of Epidemic and Contagious Diseases ; and 
the importance of Preventive Medicine. By JAmrEs 
Birp, M.D., F.R.C.S., formerly gor to the 
European General Hospital at Bombay, late Physi- 
cian-general, Bombay Army.—This is simply the 
publication of an address delivered by Dr. Bird before 
the Epidemiological Society at the commencement of 


ART, 


facts | 


vni with elie: in poms cubes dyed red, after 
which were opened some of the deep recesses called 
favisse, used for depositing sacred vessels, votive 
offerings, and ether parts of t smple furniture, when 
the edifice became inconveniently crowded by such 
objec ts; these were found to coutain a set of antique 
specimens, unique among all brought to light by re- 
searches in Rome—terra-cotta imitations of legs, 
hands, feet, profiles, masks, &c., and one similar 
object in ivory, all without doubt the ex-votoes of de- 
votees either to Esculapius or Jupiter, both of whom 
had temples on the island, now called after St. Bar- 
tholomew. 

The latest literary novelty here isa volume entitled 

‘The Native Place and Biogr: iphy of the Grand 
Admiral Don Christopher Columbus, declared and 
proved by the celebrated writers Giov. Francisco 
Count Napione di Cocconato and Vincenzo de Con ti, 
with additional documents and elucidations: ” (Pa 
e Biografia, &e.) This is compiled with PP ca 
and an extensive use of authorities; but seems, 
on the whole, a publication little wanted, nor 
throwing any new light on the character and indi- 





THE 


MUSIC, 


its fourth session, November 1853. The limited time 
allowed for its delivery rendered it impossible that 
the author should give anything bevond a meagre 
sketch of the subject selected for the occasion. It 
presents, however, a tolerably fair outline of a vast 
and comprehensive subject, as well as many useful 
and judicious general observations ; prot it will prove 
a useful document to the students of Epidemiology. 
Dr. Bird’s acquaintance with the subject appears to 
be anything but crude and superficial. 

The Varieties of Pock De _ sted and Descrihed. 
By Wattrer Cooper Denpy, Fellow and past Presi- 
dent of the Medical Society of - mdon, &e. &e.—The 
object of this little book is to make plain by descrip- 
tion and drawing, the difference between smallpox 
and chicken-pox, cowpox and spurious cowpox, 
together with other irregularities and varieties which 
too often perplex parents and nurses, and sometimes 
mislead inexperienced members of the profession. 
The work is well devised, well performed, and well 
timed ; and, being the result of many vears’ ampk 
opportunity and laborious attention, it will command 
the attention of the profession. 

The Relative Merits of Emniricism and Rationalism 
in the present state of Medical Science. By ALEXANDER 
Henry, M.D. Read before the Medical Society of 
London, March 25, 1854.—This is an interesting and 
learned essav on the principles which have guided 
the studv of medical science, and contrasts most 
favourably, in its style and tone, with the bluster, 
bombast, and bigotry assumed by modern quacks, 
Dr. Henry has the modesty of a man of science: and, 
although he does not undertake to supplant all past 
and present science by crude novelties, he endeavours 
to show how easily and happily both the empirical 
system (or study by observation) and the rational 
system (or studv by analogy and induction) may 
be blended together; that they are indeed “both 
necessary to the progress of medicine; and that the 
more closely they are connected, turned mutually to 
useful account, and kept within their legitimate 
bounds, the more rapid and safe will its progress be.” 
Dr. Henry concludes by urging the importance of 
more attention being paid by students to the history 
of medicine in past times. This is well and fairly 
put to the Fellows of the Medical Society of Loudon ; 
for certainly they cannot plead that they have not 
access to ancient medical literature. The 
shelves of the library of this society contain probably 
all the medical works worth preservation which were 
published before the beginning of the present 
century. 
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Il. Ertpemics AND THE Pusiic Hearn. 

The Quarterly Return of the Registrar-General gives 
a favourable account of the health of the country. 
The only remarkable points which would strike an 
ordinary observer are the extraordinary fatalitv of 
whooping-cough, and the increased mortality from 
smallpox in spite of the legislative enactments ren- 
dering vaccination compulsory. The deaths from 
whooping-cough in the metropolis, registered in the 
March quarter for the last five years, have gradually 
increased from 442 (in 1850) to 941 (in 1854); and 
the deaths from smallpox, in March 1854, have been 
just double the number occurring in March 1853 ; and 
the number continues to increase, Twelve persons 
died of it in the week ending May 6, and 8) patients 
were admitted into the Smallpox Hospital in the 
month of April. The furunculoid epidemic still pre- 
vails. In the week ending April 29, five deaths 
oecurred from carbuncle, a larger number than have 
ever before been registered in a single week; and, 
upon examining the returns of deaths from this dis- 
ease occurring in the quarter ending March 1854, as 
compared with previous years, we find that since 
1850, in which vear the deaths from earbuncle were 
only two in the quarter, the numbers have steadily 





vidual experiences of its illustrious subject. A long 
preface is dedicated to the proofs that Columbus was 
not a native of Genoa, but of Castello di Cuccaro, a 
village and castle among the mountains of Mont- 
ferrat. Questions of genealogy and claims to an- 
stral honours occupy almost the whole of the first 
chapter, extending over eighty-five pages. A sum- 
mary is given of the Spanish lawsuit for succession 
to the Majorate instituted by Columbus, with a docu- 
ment left forgotten in the hands of the family of 
Colombo di Cucecaro, who had availed themselves of 
it as litigants with till the end of the six- 
teenth century, when it was obtained first by a Canon 
named DiGiovanni, afterwards by the Count Napione, 
who drew up a dissertation on it. The last days of 
Columbus, and the trials, backed by ingratitude, of 
his later vears, are affectingly des ribed ; aud the 
author (or editor) finally tells ‘us that he is the only 
surviving scion of the great Admiral’s house, per- 
mitted after seventy lustres to fulfil in his own person 
the wish vainly cherished by the former, of visiting 
Rome. and dedicating himself to the immediate ser- 
vice of the lloly see. 
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amounting in 1851 to three; in 1852 to 
venteen; in 1853 to twenty; and in 1854 to 
twenty-five. The deaths from phlegmon (which 
generally implies an analogous condition of the 
blood) have inereased in a somewhat similar pro- 
portion. We are also able to state, though not on the 
authority of the Registar-General, that certain dis- 
eases of the skin, seldom fatal, have likewise been 
cir rely pre ler t ‘hie t! mse of the vesit ular 
extremely prevalent, chiefly th wf the als 
such as eczema, herpes, and pemphigus. The 
. ” 
usually known by the term “ shingles 
(Herpes zoster). which consists of an eruption of 
vesicles in clusters round the waist, has been very 
common, not only among children, its usual subjects, 
1 years, who have been 
tv. not always in the 
and thighs. 


increased, 
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class, 


disease 





but among persons advanced it 
attacked with unusual 
waist, but in the neck, head, 





Ill. Mept AL Gossip, IMpRovEMENTs, ce. 
Medical Benevolent College.—This s ylendid institu- 
tion, set on foot by a single individual little more 
than two vears ago, appears destined to emulate the 
“ Corp ration of the Sons of the Clergy,” rece ntly so 
gorgeously celebri ate : at St. Paul's Cathedral. On 














the 2 April, » second annual festival of the 
Medical Colleze was held, at which the Earl of 
Shaftesbury ooenti 1. In addition to the sum of 
21,760/. previously subscribed, donations amounting 


to 2) ) V7. were subscribed at the er; and among 





the donors we rejoice to nam ryal Highness 
Prince Albert, who kindly contributed fifty guineas, 
ind the Merchant-Taylors’ Company thirty guineas. 


Chis must be exceedingly gratifying to Mr. Propert, 
the zealous and indefatigable founder of the college, 
whose memery will dignify and bless I 

fession as long as it exists. 





St. Barthol news HH increase 
in the medical and sur it hos- 
pital is determined u , and not 
wit thout — ison. n quite impos- 
s for the existing medical officers =o justice to 





the patients under their care. It i is hiv ne, indeed, 
that the management of our well-end hospitals 
should be placed in —_ msible hands. In none of 





them have the poor received the attention and care 
which ar enormous fund of these establishments 
ought to have provided for “th n. These abuses are 
now at an en d. But it becomes those whose duty it 


is to appoint additional aid, to select men for the oifice 


who have really seen practice, and in whose hands 


the r will | : 
Vetastasis in its pra tical bearings. A pa per has 
been rece read before the Fellows of the Medic: “ 





Society of Li bearing this title, the object r 
which was to inquire into the truth of the very com- 
mon notion, that certain local and superficial diseases 
protective to the system at large, so 
d without risk to the internal 
organs, or the general health. The author, Mr. 
Hunt—who as surgeon to the Western Dispensary for 
Diseases of the Skin, has had ample opportunities of 
investigating the subject—observed that the te ndency 
to metastasis only existed in a very small propor- 
tion of individuals, in whom the vigour of health 
could not be maintained for any length of time to- 
gether; and that even in these « ases local discharges, 
eruptions, and ulcerations could not be said to! salu- 
tary or protective, inasmuch as they might always be 
healed without risk, provided the case were treated 
medically rather than surgically, constitutionally 
rather than ally. The Fellows present appeared 
generally to — in these views; and the Presi- 
dent observed that he had seldom been present at any 
meeting of the poor on which so many useful and 
interesting observations had been elicited. 

Royal Dispe nsary Jor Dise ses of the . —At the 
: ls of this charity, the 


frien 
: stated that the utility of the 
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that they cannot be cur 
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institution was annually 
investigations of Mr. Harvey, the surgeon to the 
institution, into the constitutional causes of deafness, 
have been most conspicuously successful in restoring 

the faculty of hearing to hundreds of poor sitoes 
who had for many years despaired of relief. We un- 
derstand Mr. Harvey is about to publish, for the bene- 
fit of his professional brethren, a work on the ear and 


increasing, and 





its diseases—a subject which at present is very im- | 


perfectly understood, yet unfortunately one of painful 
interest to many thousands. It is scarcely creditable 
to the English character, that the funds of this useful 
institution are very much in arrears. Certainly, few 
objects can have stronger claims on the charitably- 
disposed. 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFK 





SUMMARY. 
CHEMISTRY. 
CuemicaL Arriniry.—This subject, upon which 
the most vague and unsatisfactory views still exist, 


formed the subject-matter of a lecture at the Royal 
Institution, by Dr I. Gladstone, so far at least, as 
relates to aflinity among substances in solution. 


Starting with the Hippocratian dogma, revived in our 
day in physic by that odd compound of enthusiast 
and charlatan, Hahnemann, that “like combines 
only with like,” Dr. Gladstone showed that with the 
gradually successful struggle of inductive philosophy 
against the dogmatic teaching which had _pre- 
vailed for century after century, this notion was 
utterly overthrown. Withthe dawn of scientific che- 
mistry, Bergmann propounded the doctrine of elective 
affinity, with its consequent, that where decomposi- 
tion is effected by the interposition of a third body, 
possessing this superior elective affinity, decomposition 
is complete. Berthollet combated this hypothesis, it 
is true, but it seems to me not to the extent alleged 
by Dr. Gladstone. The great Frenchman demurred 
to the uncompromising nature of this law, and proved 
that various circumstances materially modified its 
action, and that these modifying influences existed 
to such an e xtent, as to render the existence of this 
alleged law of elective affinity somewhat doubtful. 

Several examples of single and double decompo- 
sition were then alluded to, with well-known instances 
of reverse action; all of which, in conjunction with 
other considerations, have, as Dr. Gladstone rightly 
remarks, led many chemists to doubt whether there 
be a true elective affinity. His own belief on the point 
is, that, after making every allowance for the influence 
of known causes, there still remains a_ residuary 
phenomenon to which that name is most fitly applied. 
He then noticed Berthollet’s law, and adduced several 
reactions bearing upon it, but which, after all, leave 
this point very much as they found it; since, although 
they seem to some extent to affirm its existence, they 
are in no inst: nce of sufficient weight to call for the 
revival of views long since exploded. 

Passing to the chemists of the present day, who as 
a body have somewhat forsaken the study of these 
elementary laws of their science, Dr. Gladstone de- 
scribed his own attempts to arrive at a knowledge of 
the intimate constitution of a mixture of salts in solu- 
tion, by observing their physical properties, especially 
that of colour. When for instance, nitrate of iron is 
mixedin solution with sulphocyanide of potassium, a 
magnificent crimson colour results, the tint of which 
deepens in intensity, until as many as 375 equivalents 
of the potassio-s ulphocy yanide have been added. From 
this and other experiments, Dr. Gladstone argues that, 

“‘ when two salts mix without precipitation or volati- 
lisation, the acids and bases frequently, if not uni- 
versally, arrange themselves according to some defi- 
nite proportion, and that this depends upon the 


relative quantities of the two salts, as well 
as upon the proper affinities of the substances com- 
posing them ;”’ a conclusion which will hardly 


be disputed, unless any chemist should discover a 
hidden meaning in a sentence which seems to convey 
no more to the mind than a general assertion that, 
when two soluble salts are mixed together, and remain 
in solution, a something frequently happens, which 
something takes place through the intervention of 
certain undefined laws. Several instances of double 
decomposition occurring between various salts are 
noticed, exhibiting various modifications of this pro- 
cess, or, as it would be called by many, “ play of affi- 
nities.” Crystallisation is said to be a phase of the 
same phenomenon—a dogma (if decomposition be 
meant by the word phenomenon) to which exception 
must be taken; and the sketch of this lecture closes 
with a paragraph, which leaves us in a delightful state 
of doubt as to the existence of any laws at all on the 
subject of chemical affinity—an uncertainty seeming rly 
hanging over the matter similar to that which pervs aded 
the nation a few weeks since, as to whe ther we wert 

at war or were not at war; altho i 





5 aapene 





that Dr. Gladstone still owns : ciance 
to Bergmann’s simple ¢ doct of ity. 
ASTRONOMY. 
Brexa’s Comet. —It is most satisfactory to find 


that the Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg has 
offered a money prize of great value, when mea- 
sured by the usual standard of pecuniary recompense 
for scientific labour, it amounting 


] ‘ 
nearly to 200 





that the | 


La pel us either to 





investigation of the orbit of the comet of Biela. The 
subject-matter of the desired memoir is to embrace 
all the reliable information which both history and 
analysis can produce respecting this body; and the 
Academy, in its published statement of the points to 
be treated of in solving this problem, appears most 


judiciously to have afforded the investigators every | 


opportunity and scope 
searches in his own manner, 
their object, and yet at the 
means of 


for each pursuing these re- 
by rigerously defining 
same time leaving the 
attainment in the hands of the individual, 


instead of checking and hampering him by strictly- | 


prescribed rules. ‘To afford time for the enormous 
mass of calculations which the determination of this 
problem will require, Aug. 1, 1857, is fixed upon as 
the last day on which memoirs on the subject will be 
received by the Academy of St. Petersburg. 

The selection of Biela’s comet as a subject of most 
rigid research is wisely made, 
comet of very short period, 


observation with which to work out the question. 
And again, although Biela’s comet cannot compare in 


splendour and magnitude with many others whose | 


orbits are approximatively known, still, in exciting 
interest, not one of these celestial bodies excels it; 
it having presented to the wondering eyes of the ob- 
server a phenomenon without parallel in astronomy, 
and which could scarcely have been thought pos- 
sible. At its last appearance but one, in Dec. 1845, at 
its first coming within the range of vision of the expec- 
tant European astronomers, its figure was, as usual, 
complete and entire. But few days, however, elapsed 
before the comet was observed to split into two une- 
| qual portions, or rather two distinct comets; a sepa- 
ration which was so complete by the 
1846, that the space between the two was entirely free 
from nebulous matter, and was evidently mere empty 
The luminous intensity of the two comets 
varied much—the one which had been apparently 
thrown off from the principal comet far exceeding it, 
for a time, in brightness. So long 


space. 


sued their course divided and almost parallel with 
each other. On its last appearance in 1852, the comet 
returned, as it had left us, divided, with the distance 
between the two nuclei greatly augmented, and pre- 
senting variations in brilliancy, &c. very similar to 
those exhibited in 1846. 
orbit differed greatly from its calculated one, 
it has now to be determined in what manner and to 
what extent the forces which produced its disruption 
have influenced this alteration of orbit. Take it 
altogether, a more important subject for rigid research 
could not well have been chosen than this comet, 
which, after ten recorded reappearances, came the 
eleventh time as a single comet, and then split in two 
under, as it were, our very eyes. At its twelfth visit, 
it came again as two comets, but widely diverging 
from its expected path; and now the most recondite 
astronomical science will be brought to bear in pre- 
dicting its aspect and path at its next apparition ; 
a labour which it is to be hoped will give one more 


proof of the wondrous power of astronomy in plumb- | 


ing the depths of seemingly unfathomable space, and 
add another leaf to those contributed to the ch: aplet 
of the modern Urania by Adams and Leverrier. 
APPLIED SCIENCE. 
Use or CHARCOAL AS A PURIFIER OF 


those to whom his remarks may be more espec ially 


valuable to the deodorising and disinfecting proper- | 


ties of charcoal, and appends to his observations the 
description of a respirator to be filled with charcoal, 
for the 


of any noxious qualities it too often contains. 


portant applications, a few of which I shall jot down 


here, as they have occurred to me, on the chance of | 


their catching the eye and imprinting themselves 
on the memory of even one reader, to whom they may 
prove a safeguard, or enable him, at any rate, to 
pluck danger from an atmosphere menacing to his 
fellows and himself. 

It is scarcely needed to draw attention to the long 
known properties of freshly burnt charcoal; viz. of 
sweetening stinking water; of depriving slightly- 


tainted fish or meat of its offensive smell and taste; | 


of kee ping fresh butter, &c. 
summer ; 


sweet during the heat of 
and many other similar uses of this common 
material, better known, I fear, to the housewives of 
the past than of the present day. This property, 
slightly exerted in these may be made still 
more wid ly available for the purpose $ of life, in using 
charcoal as a disinfectant, than has hitherto been 
attempted. Dr. Stenhouse shows us that this disin- 
fecting process depends not merely on an absorbing of 
the noxious effluvia, by the charcoal sucking them up, 
but that this substance exerts on these putrescent 
vapours a true chemical action, rapidly oxidising 
them, and converting the deadliest miasms into the 
simple and generally harmless compounds which are 
the final products of all decaying organic matter. 

We all of us know the usually intensely disgust- 
ing nature of the odours arising from putrefying 
animal and vegetable substances; odours which com- 
quit the 


cases, 


! 
sterling, as we read the terms, for the most spp te | 


since it is an interior | 
returning every seventh | 
year, and consequently affording abundance of recent | 


19th of Feb. | 


as they could be | 
observed, the two comets did not reunite, but pur- | 


At its last return, its actual | 
so that | 


Arr.—Dr. | 
Stenhouse has judiciously directed the attention of | 


purpose of purifying the air by filtration | 
through the charcoal powder, and thus depriving it | 
This | 
little mvention seems to be the germ of several im- | 


neighbourhood of the | 





putrescent matter, or to remove the foul sub- 
stance from our neighbourhood, and thus to avoid 
the injurious effect which the air laden with thes: 
odours produces. Lucky is it for us that in so many 
cases the foe announces his presence in so offensive a 
manner. When the products of decaying organic 
matter emit no Bn ¥. unplesant smell, merely, it 
may be, imparting a faint mawkish taint to the air, 
| the guise in which Pestilence then stalks disgusts 
none; and so we suffer her to haunt our streets, our 
houses, and our beds, till her grip is firm upon us, and 
| we have to do earnest battle for our lives. Whether 
these vapours be of an intensely offensive odour or 
| almost scentless, little is known about their true 

nature, excepting that they are the products of putres- 

cence, which is a process of imperfect oxidation, 
| during which numerous complex secondary products 
| are formed, and which, when occurring on an extended 
| scale, widely diffused, we usually call miasmata; but 
when concentrated both in form and space, effluvia, 
These products are held, on very imperfect evidence, 
to be dense and complex nitrogenous vapours, which, 
| when mixed with the atmosphere, impart to it the 
deadly properties but too well known. 

Dr. Stenhouse shows that, when decaying flesh is 
| covered with charcoal powder to the depth of a few 
inches, there is no smell emitted, although the pro- 
gress of decay is very rapid; and that the products of 
decomposition are not the de: idly intermediate, but 
the ultimate ones of nitric, sulphuric, and phosp hori 
acids, and ammonia—this last occurring in but small 
proportion—all of which remain fixed in the charcoal, 
and thus become absolutely innoxious. He therefore 
proposes that graveyards should be coated with a 
layer of charcoal, so as as to absorb and decompose 
the injurious gases, and, where necessary, that corpses 
should be placed in immediate contact with charcoal, 
to ensure rapid decay—this substance being a pro- 
moter of decay instead of an antiseptic, as frequently 
asserted. This chemist also proposes to employ a 
wire respirator, filled with charcoal in coarse powder, 
and fitting closely to the face, covering both nose and 
mouth, in fever and cholera hospitals and in districts 
affected by ague, yellow fever, &c.: in none of which 
circumstances can he well hope for the adoption of 
these respirators, since, to be of any actual utility 
under such conditions, such respirators must be con- 
stantly worn; whilst, as we all know, apparatus of this 
nature is only suited to temporary use. On testing the 
efficiency of these charcoal respirators with air strongly 
impregnated with offensive irrespirable and poisonous 
gases, the success is stated to have been complete; 
that air being freely respired and with impunity 
through the charcoal, which was irrespirable without 
the apparatus. Amongst the gases which charcoal 
arrests, Dr. Stenhouse mentions neither carbonic 
oxide nor carbonic acid gases ; but, if it should prove 
capable of absorbing these deadly vapours, this re- 
spirator, made on a larger and more efficient scale 
than that described, might, in emergent cases, 
prove of singular utility, where suffocation has 
been pr duced in old wells, vats, &c., but more 
especially after an explosion of fire-damp in coal- 
| mines, when, as is well known, assistance cannot 
be rendered to the victims with the promptitude 
requisite to save life, on account of the choke-damp, 
which is a mixture principally of carbonic 
acid and nitrogen gases, but which is likely enough to 
| be mixed with so much unburnt oxygen as to enable 
aman going down the pit to the rescue to breathe 
sufficiently to sustain Jife, could the carbonic acid 
| gas be eliminated from the mixture before it reaches 
his lungs. In chemical manufactories also, where it 
is necessary to encounter at times some of the noxious 
gases, one of these respirators would prove useful ; 
but I cannot conceive men or women, exposed to mias- 
mata, wearing during their hours of rest and of labour, 
day after day, anything of the kind. I therefore look 
upon this mode of making use of this property of 
| charcoal as suited only for occasional purposes, as in 
cases of accident, &e., if a respirator be at hand; but 
| still this valuable quality might be made available 

in hospitals, especially in military hospitals, where 
gangrene, fever, and such-like infectious diseases, 
so often and so fearfully prevail, by swinging nets, 
baskets or trays filled with fresh burnt charcoal, broken 
small, from the ceilings, over the beds, or anywhere 
else out of the way. Again, when a ship is off the 
west coast of Africa, going up the rivers there, or at 
any unhealthy spot, the canvass funnels spread to 
the windward to ventilate the ship might be partially 
filled with charcoal, broken to half an inch or an inch, 
and renewed from time to time; whilst, if any aper- 
tures were opened below, the protection of some char- 
coal quilted into open-woven linen, to cover these 
apertures, should be insisted on. There is reason to 
credit the statement of dysentery having been checked 
on board ships lying off unhealthy coasts, by their 
commanders employing the simple precaution of 
stretching bunting from stem to stern, on that side of 
the ship nearer the land, to some twelve feet above th¢ 
deck, and covering the portholes in like manner—even 
this slight filtration of the air arresting the greater por- 
tion of the noxious emanations with which the land- 
wind was charged. If there be good foundation for this 
statement, we may fairly anticipate that the judicious 
and readily-adaptable use of charcoal for similar = 
| poses would be crowned with signal oT. 
| Stenhouse states that any charcoal will answer as an 
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absorbent, 
charcoal. I doubt not that the 
peat, or the lighter kinds of wood, will be found the 
most serviceable as a disinfectant. It would be 
foreign to the objects of this notice to do more than 
point to possible adaptations of this property of char- 

coal, the practical application of which must depend 
on the circumstances under which it is required, and 
the ingenuity of those persons who would avail them- 
selves of it when forced to encounter a pestilential 
atmosphere. HERMES. 


charcoal made from 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


FAUSSETT COLLECTION OF 
ANTIQUITIES. 
Our readers will not have forgotten the burst of 
universal reprobation which greeted the final decision 
of the trustees of the British Museum not to purchase 
the magnificent Faussett collection of antiquities, the 
spolia opima of above 500 Anglo-Saxon tumuli. It 
will ever be an irreparable loss to our national collec- 
tion; but “it isan illwind which blows nobody good,” 
and we are already reconciled to the loss. 
British Museum the collection might very possibly 
have been consigned to some of those unknown places 
where so many valuable possessions already lie, al- 
most as little known and as useless as when they still 
lay undiscovered in the earth. We have great 
pleasure in announcing that a better fate awaited 
these. The collection has been purchased by Mr. 
Mayer of Liverpool, and presented to the Museum 
which he has founded in that town, where its treasures 
will be quite as accessible to the antiquarian student, 
and will probably be much more thrown into the way 
of the admiring gaze of the general public, than they 
would have been in the presses in Great Russell Street. 
But the chief good which the ill wind of the strange 
conduct of the Museum trustees has blown to the 
world in general is this—that Mr. Mayer has de- 
termined to publish the collection in a very splen- 
did manner, and at a cost which cannot possibly 
be remunerative, and has placed the onerous task 
of editing it in the hands of Mr. C. Roach Smith, 
than whom no one is more competent. The col- 
lection consists, as many of our readers are aware, 
of weapons, jewellery, and personal ornaments, 
implements, and utensils, coins, pottery, glass 
&c.; and it is accompanied by several volumes of 
MSS., in which the circumstances under which the 
various articles were discovered are carefully detailed. 
Among the personal ornaments is a fine series of gold 
brooches, set with precious stones, and worked filagree, 
of the highest interest as exquisite specimens of the 
artistic skill of our ancestors. The whole of these 
brooches it is proposed to print in colours, in fac 
simile ; the other objects of the collection will be re- | 
presented by engravings and woodcuts ; and views of 
the localities in which the objects were found will be 
given. Mr. Faussett’s MSS. will be printed, and all 
the additional light which the recent progress of 
archeological science can throw upon the subject will 
be given by Mr. Roach Smith in copious footnotes. 
Altoge ther, this will be a splendid work, and one of 
national importance; and the gratitude of the whole 
scientific world is due to Mr. Mayer for his public 
spirit. Subscribers’ names, we learn from a circular, 
are to be sent to Mr. Mayer, Lord-street, Liverpool, 
orto Mr. C. Roach Smith, 5, Liverpool-street, City, 
London. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 


We discern considerable signs of progress in the 
Exhibition of the Academy. A tendency to revert 
to nature for suggestions is abroad among our artists. 
From time to time mannerisms creep in, and promis- 
ing painters, who have begun well, and astonished 
the world with a few early productions, by continually 
repeating themselves become shallow and uninterest- 
ing. It needs the Antzus-touch of reality to give 
strength and vigour to their conceptions, and recruit 
the jaded invention. Wesee something of this kind 
in the present year. There is a freshness and origi- 
nality yee the works of several of the younger con- 
tributors, which shows in what school they have been 
As usual, there is little of what we call poetry, or, at 
least, poetry of a high class. Of little bits of nature, 
seen with so loving an eye, and imitated with so 
glowing a brush, as to trench upon the poetical, w 
find several examples. 
First in importance, 


as far as the amount of labour 
and care bestowed are concerned, is Maclise’s large 
picture of the “ Marriage of Strongbow, Earl of Pem- 

broke, with the Prine ess Ev a, daughter of Dermot Mac 
Murrogh, King of Leinster.” This event happened in 
the middle of the twelfth century, and historically 
is of importance, inasmuch as the chronicler tells us 
that “the famous Strongbow did not celebrate his 
particular wedding-day, but the indissoluble knot of 
the Irish allegiance to the English sovereignty, with 
the same ring which circled his wife’s finger -aftiancing 


that island to our country.” The ceremony took 
place on the battle-field, after the siege of the sacked 
and ruined city of Waterfgrd, in the midst of the 


scene of desolation consequent upon such an event. 
The painter has here found im lant materials for 


varied and pi On the one side 








] 
wood rene being superior to animal 


In the | 


we have Eva and her bridesmaids, 
knights, looking on in gloomy serenity ; 
side are the mourners for the dead and th: 
the slain; while, in the distance, the soldiers are 
busily engaged in attending to tl 
inventive power shown in the dispositi 
complex groups is very great. The bridesmaids are 
graceful: the dresses and ornaments show wonderful 
fertility of decorative fancy. In some parts the 
colouring is better than usual—less flat and chalky in 
effect. What is wanting is individuality and genuins 

ness of character. We have, with little variety, the 
same physiognomies and expressions which have so 
long formed the artist’s stock-in-trade. The picture 
is conceived in the spirit of spectac/e, not of legitimate 
drama, and depends for its effect, not on the manifes- 
tation of character or emotion, but upon general pic- 
turesqueness of attitude. Take, for example, the figure 
of the woman tothe leftinfront,with outstretched arms, 
and a dead (?) child in her lap, frantically bewailing 
her loss. It is the boldness of the attitude and the 
fine drawing which occur to the mind, not any 
sympathy with her grief. ‘ The Last Sleep of Argyl 

before his Execution, A.p. 1685,” is the second of a 
series of eight pictures to be painted for the Commons 
corridor by Ward. It is much more effective than 
the first of the series exhibited last year. It is a 
plain downright representation of a matter of fact 
—a sleeping man, with another gazing at him. 
It is rather less inky in its shadows than usual, but 
not rising to the poetical by any intrinsic charm of 
colour or treatment. ‘The figure and face of the 
sleeping Argyle are well conceived. ‘The privy coun- 
cillor and the gaoler appear to us rather tame. ‘The 
gaoler looks squeezed and awkward. Frith’s “ Life 
at the Sea Side” is the painter’s masterpiece. Real 
life, the life of the present day, has furnished him his 
materials, and has imparted a kind of inspiration to 
him. The picture, which contains a mass of details 
and figures, second only in number and variety to 
those of Maclise’s work, is full of the finest touches of 
nature and character. Mr. Leslie, in his ‘“ Rape of 
the Lock,” is less successful than of yore. The 
characters are, for the most part, conventional and 
tame. Sir Plume, though thrown into the back- 
ground, is the best figure in the picture; the amber 
snuft-box, ‘nice conduct of the clouded cane,” and 
“round unthinking face,” being cleverly hit off. 

F. Goodall’s “Swing” is a pleasing picture of 
childish happiness, natural and unaffected in subject, 
and in colour brilliant. 

Mr. F. Stone’s “ Old, old Story,” is a French- 
looking pair of lovers. T he faces are in € Xpression 
good—particularly the girl’s. A somewhat laborious 
imitation of the bricks of the house, the naked leg of 
the boy, and other details, fail to produce a pleasing 
effect, owing to the smooth, clean, polished ap- 
pearance of the whole, revealing a want of genuineness 
in the representation. J. C. Ho ‘Incident during 
the Time of the Persecution of te Christian Ref 
but his actors 
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in Paris,” is in his old manner ; have a 
little more spirit in them than usual. ‘ A Rest by 
the Wayside” (117), and “A few Minutes before 


(147), are taken from nature, aad 
eyes, much more remarkable than the 
larger work. The latter of these two piece Ss, represent 
ing a harvest-field, and the impatience of a child for 
its twelve o'clock meal, is a delicious bit of painting 
“The Pet of the Common,” by J. C. Horsley, is 
another bit taken evidently from life, and 
tionately full of spirit. The subject is a triviality—a 
young rustic shouldering an ass’s colt of tender age, 
the dam protesting against the proceeding with a 

vigorous hee-haw. Webster's * Breakfast Party,” 
and “ The Villager’s Offering,” are sweet and natural, 
and in a subdued tone of colour, in harmony with the 
mild and gentle character of the —_ 

In the portrait of Lady Sarah Spencer, by J. Hollins, 
the artist’s peculiarsty le of colour has been most happily 
applied to a figure and costume of themselves graceful 
and charming. Thus a delightfui picture has been pr 
dueed. G. B. O’Neill’s “ Jury ” is full of fine ei il 
We have here the interior economy of the patent ma- 
chine for the investigation of truth and the impartial 
distribution of justice laid bare very amusingly. 
Eleven of the twelve are agreed as to their verdict 
The twelfth man, more enlightened perhaps than 
his fellows, or perhaps more stupid, but at any rate 
more uncompromising, cannot be « Dinner- 
man of independence is 


Twelve o’clock ” 


are, to our 


propor- 








mvineed,. 


time approaches, but the 
prepared for emergencies. His stomach is firm. 
rhere are excellent humours in this picture. ‘ Royal 


Sports on Hill and Loch,” by Sir E. Landseer, is an 
unfinished picture. It is a family group, which will 
be interesting hereafter, among the memorials of th 
dynasty. 

Mr. Frost’s realisation of Mil 
‘Chastitv ” is in the conventional allegorical styl 
which does not convev much to the understanding or 
the imagination. ‘ Chastity” is a rath heavy 


ton’s description of 





figure, robed in white, surrounded by a host of 
angelic forms, “ who drive ~ off each thing of sin 
and guilt.” The fundamental def Lis sort of 


painting is, the want of — “0 » forms 
are pretty and elegant, but « ed of ¢ 
Poole’s * Song of the Trou n 
of fancy. It seems intended for ¢ neralisation of 
the spirit of southern poetry, intende » indicate a 
trious frame of mind prevailing among the 





hadours ” is a fine creat 
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»whom they 
x illip’s * ‘ Seville Let tter-writ is painted 
ir forcible style. W.C. T. Dot ‘ Charity 

is” is excellent in colour, and then is a 
ar study of nature in the forms. 

Le Jeune’s ‘“ Christ Blessing Little Children” is 
sweet, but too much a repetition of former efforts. 
Hannah's “ Countess of Nitl petitioning 
George I. on behalf of her Husband, under Sentence 
of Death,” offends by the sprawling appearance of the 
principal group. The green shadows in which the 
painter indulges are not agreeable. The best part is 
the figure of the old King, whose efforts to escape 
from the persecution of the suitor are very ludicrous. 
H. O'Neil, in his scene from Faust, gives us a very 








stagey pair of lovers. How different, indeed, from 
the Gretchen and the Faust which Goethe conceived. 
Mr. O'Neil belongs pre-eminently to the school 


‘which knows not the value of dirt.” 


‘A Scene from the Fortunes of Nigel” (461), by 
A. Egg, “The Latest Intelligence ” (462), ? y G. B 
O'Neill, and a scene from “ The Bride 74 sammer- 


muir ” (468), come near together, and, ch all 
small pieces, are worth pointing out. aoe ‘ther scene, 
by Frith, from Kenilworth, is much inferior to the 
other. “Christopher Sly” (506), by H. S. Marks, 
shows the same originality whi ich we have previously 
pointed out in commenting upon Mr. Marks’s pictures 
in the National Institution. The drunken gravity of 
Sly’s face is admirably expressed. The whole picture 
is studied with the greatest care. It is one of the 
few works in the exhibition indicating talent for 
character-painting of a high order. We should be 
glad, however, to see Mr. Marks launch out into a 
class of subjects of a rather higher kind; and he 
would do well not to affect too much the medizyal 
style. Mr. C. Collins’s “Thought of Bethlehem” 
purports to represent a scene from the life of Madame 
de Chantal. ‘A poor strange woman was taken with 
the pains of labour in the course of her wanderings ; 
she sought and found refuge in a stable, where she 
gave birth toa child. Madame de Chantal walked a 
considerable distance to visit her. All the time she 
was engaged in her pious office, Madame de Chantal 
confessed that she thought of the infant Jesus in the 


stable of Bethlehem.” Such is the incident, in the 
words of Miss Kavanagh. The picture possesses the 
realism which belongs to the style of Millais and 
Hunt. The foliage and landscape, seen through the 


crevices of the shed, might have been 
An obvious objection to the 
artist’s conception is, that Madame de Chantal’s at- 
tention appears to be occupied by anything except 
the woman and her children. It is, perhaps, intended 
to intimate that in her reverie her mind had taken 
ight, and was wholly at Bethlehem. But here we 
want the touch of truthfulness, the mixture of the 
real with the ideal, in which the highest poetry lies 
We observe, too, that the artist adopts certain for- 
malisms in the delineation of the hands of the se- 
veral figures, which at once strike the eye as need- 
less deviations from reality. The girl scattering ma- 
rigolds is well painted, but appears superfluous. On 
the whol ee little more in this work than that 
brilliant power of minute imitation which showed 
itself in Mr. Collins’s picture of the Nun in a Flower- 
garden a few years ago, and which caused him to 
be joined in the same category with the two great 
originals Millais and Hunt. The more important 


door and 
painted by the former. 





qualities which go to the making up of a great 
historical or dramatic painter do not appear 
to be present. Millais exhibits nothing this 
year. Hunt's two works are both highly remark- 
able, though, as we think, they do not reach 
the measure of those exhibited the last three 
years. “The Light of the World” is an allegorical 





victure; it combines the real with the unreal. It 
eminds us of some of old John Bunyan’s allegories, 
only that it is more refined than his descriptions 
renerally are. The Saviour of the world in attire 
of his character and office, knocks at a door, 
the emblem of the human heart. Thorns and briars 
have overrun the neglected building. It looks like a 
door that has been nailed up for many a year. The 
countenance of the Saviour is of the noblest type, 
full of pity joined with power. The lamp of 
fanciful design, held in one hand, throws an unearthly 
light over a part of the picture, and contrasts with 
the paler luminosity of the nimbus. Into all the 
details of the allegory, we do not venture to dive ; 
ingenuity may ly discover things of which the 
‘dreamed. The leading feature of the 
work and its profound expression it is difficult to over- 
look or mistake; difficult, but not impossible, as may 
e teily. be liscovered by any one who will stand a few 
minutes before the picture and lend his ear to 
the nonchalant comments of passers-by. Hunt’s 
ther work, “ The awakening Conscience,” is a start- 
ling reality, painted with singular power. Gladlier 
far would we accompany the artist to his haunts 
among the and lanes, or borrow his help to 
realise one of Shakspere’s glorious creations In 
this picture he has chosen to take us, as it were, into 
the dissecting-room, and to exhibit to us the morbid 
inatomy of modern society. 
We must reserve our mention of the land 
department for another occasion. 
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NEW SOCIETY OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTERS. 

Tuts exhibition does not present much novelty or 
variety in that class of works for which it has hitherto 
been chiefly distinguished, namely, figure pieces. By 
reliance on old stores, and neglecting to have per- 
petual recourse to nature for fresh inspiration, a style 
pleasing at first soon becomes dull, vapid, mannered. 
Such a process one too often observes. The most 
successful and important work is Mr. Henry War- 
ren’s ‘* Warrant exhibited to the Lady Abbess of a 
Benedictine Nunnery for the Suppression of her Con- 
vent, temp. Henry VIII.” Much care has been be- 
stowed upon the details of the picture; the rich 
jewellery and plate belonging to the convent have 
all been congregated together for the occasion, and are 
scattered in profusion in the foreground, affording 
material for much effective representation. What we 
value more, however, in the composition, is the 
tranquil and ladvlike expression of the abbess, who 
receives the insulting mission with stately equanimity. 

Mr. E. H. Corbould’s “ Destruction of the Idols at 
Basle” is too indistinct to produce an agreeable effect. 
Those tricks of art which consist in extreme contrast 
of light and darkness should be applied to subjects 
less intricate and extensive than this. The picture 
purports to represent the armed burghers of Basle 
standing round and warming themselves by the 
flames which are consuming the idols of the Church. 
In the mass of shade which makes up the greater part 
of the picture little can be seen without close inspec- 
tion. The total impression of the scene is missed. 
‘The Fatal Picture,” by W. H. Kearney, has for its 
subject an incident in the life of Rubens. The cele- 
brated painter having been overtaken by night, and 
compelled to seck for hospitality in a convent, on 
looking round the church was struck by observing a 
picture, which seemed to have been executed by his 
own hand. He inquired the name of the artist. The 
prior at length informed him that the painter was 
a monk, and that his name must not be divulged. 
Rubens urged that so great a genius ought not to 
hide his talent under a bushel; and spoke in such 
high terms of the performance, that the painter, who 
was no other than the prior himself, fainted away, 
and shortly died. The figures in Mr. Kearney’s pic- 
ture are much too small for the exposition of such 
an incident as this. He has attempted to impart to 

“the pious face something of the expression which it 
may be supposed to have assumed in the conflict of 
feelings; but it is horror or pain which is expressed 
rather than mortification or grief. Again, the figures 
are too small relatively to the size of the picture, by 
which their importance is greatly diminished. Mr. 
A. Bouvier’s ‘**Nehemiah rebuilding the Walls of 
Jerusalem ” fails as well to tell its story as to produce 
an agreeable impression. 
the artist knows what to do with; none of them con- 
tribute to explain what is going on. In colour the 
picture is highly displeasing. 

Mr. C. H. Weigall’s “ Battle of Drumclog” has 
none of the humour of the origin: al description in Old 
Mortality; and Mr. Wehnert’s scene from “ Picciola” 
fails to convey the charming sentiment of the ori- 
ginal. Mr. Absolon refreshes us with a pleasant 
group of villagers dancing in a ring, and with one or 
two other graceful little bits of nature. The charm 
of this exhibition lies in W. Bennett's landscapes, 
which are replete with striking views of nature. An 
agreeable warm tone pervades them. Other landscape- 
painters of this society are S. Cooke, T. L. Row- 
botham, Aaron Penley, D. H. M‘Kewan, and J. W. 
Whymper, all of hom produce some pleasing 
Mr. L. Haghe, generally so important a contributor, 
only sends a little piece, “Corps-de-Garde” (318), well 
painted, but of no special interest. Harrison Weir 
has several groups of carefully-drawn birds, animals, 
&e.; and Mrs. Margetts some clever flower pieces. 


scenes. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

Her Majesty the Queen has purchased for 130 gui- 
neas the small picture, by Plassan, in the Exposition 
de l’Ecole Francaise des Beaux Arts, called the 
“ Foot-bath.”.——-Mr. Lucy’s Government prize pic- 
ture, “The Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers,” is 
exhibiting at Exeter Hall, for the purpose of attract- 
ing subscriptions to the forthcoming engraving by 
Mr. J. Burnett The statue of Coeur de Lion has 
been removed from New Palace-yard.—On the walls 
of the Society of Arts are suspended a number of 
very beautiful photographic views, by Mr. Robertson, 
of Constantinople, in different parts of Greece. 

The late Robert Forrest's statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was placed in the cross of Falkirk on the 5th, 
having been purchased for that purpose by a number 
of gentlemen in the eastern district of Stirlingshire. 
—The valuable collection of the late well-known 
amateur, James Wadmore, Esq., of Upper Clapton, 
was sold last week by Messrs. Christie and Manson. 
The most important paintings in the first day’s sale 
were, a beautiful “ Head of the Virgin,” by Guido, 
full of his usual grace and sweetness, sold fur 511 9s. ; 
a “ Landscape,” by Ruysdael, with his customary 
cottage, trees, and cascade, sold for 149/. 2s.; a “ St. 
John the Baptist,” 
ing a book and cross, and backed by a wild, rocky 
landscape, which sold for 70/. 7s. ; a portrait of * Mrs. 
Garrick,” by Hogarth, in a 
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somewhat coarse mind, “which went for ‘al. 12s. 
Sir W 


of the Commissioners of Public Works gives the 
commissioners powers to repair and protect the sta- 
tues by railings, &c., whenever it may be necessary ; 
and also provides that after the passing of the Act 
no public statue shall be erected on any public place 
without the written assent of the commissioners. 
The following are the public statues referred to:— 
The statues of James II., in Whitehall-gardens; of 
George Canning, New Palace-yard; Charles I., 
at Charing-cross; George IIT., Pall-mall, East ; 
George LV. and the Nelson Column, Trafalgar-square; 
the statue of the Duke of Wellington on the arch at 
Hyde-park-corner ; the Achilles, in Hyde-park ; the 
statues of George II. in Golden-square; the Duke of 
Wellington, on Tower-green ; George III., at Somer- 
set-house; Queen Anne, in Qlueen-square; the Duke 
of Kent, FPark-crescent; George II. at Greenwich 
Hospital ; and Charles II., at Chelsea Hospital. 

The French have postponed their annual exhibition 
of paintings in order to make a fuller display next 
year, when their palace is to be opened. The 
restoration of Rubens’s works, in the Cathedral of 
Antwerp, proceeds apace. Owing to a_ proposal 
as ule at the late Congress of Scientific Societies in 

’aris, M. de Caumont has offered 500 franes, in the 
name of the Provincial Institution of France, towards 
the erection of a monument to Leonardo da Vinci in 
the church of St. Florentin, at Amboise. It was in 
this church the painter expressed a wish to be buried. 

A monument has been erected at Danbury, in the 
State of Connecticut, to the memory of General 
Wooster, one of the heroes of the Revolution.——The 
town of Leipsic is to have a picture gallery, Herr von 
Schletter having left his gallery to the pubtiec. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
At Exeter-hall Beethoven's difficult, and, we may 
add, obse ure Mass in D. has been twice performed by 
the Sacred Harmonie Society. It leaves on the mind 


the impression of over labour, but has the unmis- | 


takeable marks of the mighty and inexhaustible 
genius of its composer. It is probable that beauties 
and meanings yet hidden remain to be unfolded 
when a more thorough peewee of the score shall 
have made the chorus and orchestra master of the 
difficulties which it presents.——The New Philhar- 
monic reproduced the gigantic Choral Symphony on 
Wednesday evening, which every hearing seems to 
render more delightful. The repetition of Dr. W ylde’s 
music to * Paradise Lost” was hardly called for after 
the trial last vear. Mr. Ullman, Madame Sontag’s 
agent, has departed from America for Europe, where 
he will engage an Euglish tenor and other artists 
to assist Madame Sontag in the production of Eng- 
lish operas, a series of which she intends giving in all 
the principal cities of the United States, commencing 
in Niblo’s. Since Madame Sontag’s arrival in the 
United States, she has received one hundred and ten 
thousand dollars, of which forty thousand have 
been expended, and seventy thousand invested. Mr. 
Ullman will remain in Europe two months. Previous 
to his departure his evidence was taken, de bene 
esse, in the great case of Fuller, editor of the Mirror, 
against Madame Sontag. This appears to be a 
sort of black mail suit, and the evidenee, which 
is very curious, will excite interest when 
it appears in full. A new historical play, in five 
acts, has been produced in New York with some 
success, It is called Leonor de Guzman. The author 
is Mr. Boker, the aeaeg of Cualaynos. Santa 
Chiara is the new opera by H.R.H. the Duke of 
Saxe-Gotha, which has been just been represented at 
Gotha, with great success. ——'The first twenty-five 
representations of Meverbeer’s new opera, the “Etoile 
du Nord, at Paris, have, it is said, produced the enor- 
mous sum of 6200/., 
obtained for boxes let for the season. 
sum Meyerbeer receives, as droits d'auteur, 8701.; but 
he has to give one-half to M. Scribe, the author of 
the libretto. 


some 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


An excellent rey age of Fillans the sculptor has 


been prepared by Mr. James Paterson. Collections 
of the fugitive writings of Dr. Maginn, of Fraser's, 
and Professor Wilson, of Blackwood's Magazine, have 
been made, or are in course of being made, in the 
United States, where a new edition of the ** Noctes 
Ambrosian” is announced, and a collection of the 
writings of Dr. Maginn.——The Tuscan Moniteur 


announces that Signor Sigli has discovered in Florence | 


Galileo’s Commentaries on Dante, 
posed to have been lost. 
of the philosopher. 
Although Mr. 
proved in health, 
diately resume his duties as editor of the Quarterly 
zeview. Mr. Austin Henry Layard, M.P. descends 
from a family of French emigrants. His father filled 
for ten years a high judicial post in Ceylon, and 
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| the Belgian 


|“ Household Book of William Lord Howard, 
it appears that he will not imme- | 


powerfully contributed to the propagation of Chris- 
his grandfather, Dr. 
Thomas Layard, dean of Bristol, was one of the most 
eminent of English philologists. Mrs. Crowe, ina 
letter dated ‘ Great Malvern, April 26,” denies that 
she has been or is mad, although she admits that for 
some time she has been “ very much out of health, and 
greatly debilitated.” The will of Mr. Justice 
Talfourd has been proved, and the personal property 
including an insurance of 
60002. He has left also landed property worth 15,0007. 
——Long-continued tension of mind, unrelieved by 
proper intervals of physical rest and exercise, has 
placed the life of the industrious Dr. Kitto in the 

nost imminent danger. Labouring under the infirmity 
of deaftess, which has prevented him acquiring a 
large number of personal friends; deprived of the 
means of supporting himself, his wife, and nine voung 
children—for he depended almost wholly on the income 
derived from the fruits of his literary labour; these 
privations give him a_ strong claim to public 
sympathy. The article on Tom Moore, in the 
Edinburgh Review, is from the pen of Mrs. Grote, wife 
of the historian of Greece—the eccentric lady who 
was the theme of the Reverend Sydney Smith’s cele- 
brated etymological reply. Somebody asking the 
origin of the word grotesque, Sydney promptly 
answered, ‘Oh! it comes of course from Mrs. Grote!” 
—Barker, a local poet in Yorkshire, the author of 
“ Wensleydale” and other works, is charged with 
cons spiring to give a cook a good character, “who has 


| proved its falschood by robbing her master. Mr. 


Barker had for a long time corresponded with the 


| girl. A scurrilous notice of the late Professor 


Wilson which appeared in the Atheneum immediately 
after the death of that illustrious Scotsman is ex- 
ceeded in malignity by an article which this month 
pages of Sharpe’s London Magazine. 
John Wilson is said to have been one of those of whom 

“it is more pleasant to read, as men of the past, than 
it would be to know them as men of the present.” He 

“fulminated criticisms, poems, political disquisitions, 
personal attacks, which made him feared by many, 
admired by some, loved (we venture to affirm) by 
few indeed.” ‘‘ He was a boxer, a raftler, a drinker, 
and by no means indisposed to boast of his prowess 
and exploits in connection with those refined accom- 
plishments.” Prof. E. Forbes has been appointed 
to the vacant chair of Natural History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Mr. Henry Althans has 
retired from his post as ‘* School Inspector” to the 
British and Foreign School Society, in the 70th 
year of his age. The Rev. John Tulloch, of Ket- 
tins, has been appointed to the Principalship of St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrews. At the last meeting 
of the Royal Society it was announced that, out of 
thirty candidates for the Fellowship, the Council had 
recommended the following gentlemen to the Society 
for election :—G. J. Allman, M.D.; E. W. Brayley, 
Esq.; A. Bryson, M.D.; J. L. Clarke, Esq. ; 

Dickinson, M.D.; R. C. Gunn, Esq. ; RK. Hunt, 
Esq.; J. B. Lawes, Esq.; R. Mallet, es C. 
May, Esq. ; Capt. T. E. L. Moore, RB. N.; Capt. 
R. Strachey; R. D. Thomson, M.D.; S. C. Whit- 
bread, Esq. ; and W. C. Williamson, Esq. 

The English papers have their own reporters in the 
Turkish camp. The Morning Chronicle is represented 
by Captain Maxwell, an officer of the East India 
Company’s service, who handles sword and pen with 
equal ability; he accompanies the Turks in their 
expeditions against the Russians, and took an active 
part in the battle of Oltenitza. Mr. Crowe, of the 
Iilustrated London News, lounges about in the camp 
and at the outposts, alw: ays sketch-book and pencil 
in hand, and draws scenes of camp life. The Daily 
News has two correspondentsin Widdin and Rustchuk, 
Mr. Edward L. Godkin, the author of a good illus- 
trated history of Hungary, and the Rey. James Cook 
Richmond, an American cler; gyman. A new society 
has recently been formed of gentlemen interested in 
the history, collection, and peculiarities of curious 
books, which has assumed for its name the Philobiblon, 
the term used by Richard de Bury to designate such 
pursuits. It purposes treading in the steps of the 
Roxburgh Club—to further bibliographical pur- 
suits, and print private miscellanies. The society 
members, with Prince Albert as 
president, and two joint secretaries, 
minister and Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
The meetings for the transaction of business take 
place on the last Saturdays in the month, from 
February to July inclusive. The Camden Society's 
report for the year is issued. The publications of the 
year include ** Promptorium” and “ Ancren Rewle,” 

‘“* Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley,” and the ‘* House- 
hold Roll of Richard Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford,” 
only just out. Part of the expenses of the year 
are, however, set down to the ‘ Verney Papers,” one 
of the most interesting publications of the society. 
We find the following on the list for publication at 
some future time :—‘‘ A Manuscript Narrative of Pro- 
ecedings at Tunbridge in 1643, by Thomas W eller,” 
* The ¢ ‘orrespondence of Sir Robert Colton,” and the 
” com- 
monly known as Belted Will. Among the works 
which are now in the prgss, we notice the ** Domesday 
of St. Paul's,” edited by Archdeacon Hale, and the 
“ Extent of the Lands heldin England by the Knights 
Templars.” 
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DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. | and horribly jealous, leading the unhappy Amédée 


Royau ITaALtaAx Orzna.— —Fidelio, Il Barbiere di 
Seviglia, and Don Giovanni. 

DruryY-LANE.—Der Freischiitz. 

Sr. JAMEs’s THEATRE.—La Grand mére. 

Srranp.—The Three Turkish Razor Grinders. 

Otympic.—The Happy Man. 





Tue past fortnight has been a very brilliant one at the 
Royau ITALIAN Opera, the programme comprising 
three important revivals—Fidelio, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, and Don Giovanni—the “ casts” in all in- 
stances first-rate, and reminding one of the high and 
palmy days of her Majesty’s Theatre. Fidelio has 
ar been produced since 1851, when the town was 
divided in opinion as to the abilities of the rival 
heroines, Cruvelli and Castellan. It appeals less, 
perhaps, than any other opera to the prevailing taste 
for individual display ; but, as a grand symphonic 
whole, it has never been surpassed. The ear and 
imagination are alike charmed by the overpowering 
and varied stores of refined sentiment and melody; but 
it would be ultra-Beethovenism to deny the fact that, 
with all its beauties, Fidelio is heavy—heavy it may 
be, as the pre-Raphaelites are often heavy, from gor- 
geousness of colouring and very richness of detail—but 
still heavy. Three years ago, Cruvelli achieved her first 
decided success in Leonora, and her acting still con- 
tinues the same earnest and fervid interpretation of the 
character. Her management of the prison scene, in the 
second act, shows the wonderful intensity of her his- 
trionic powers The jump from the stately Fidelio to 
the comic masterpiece of Rossini—the gav, sparkling 
Barbiere di Siviglia —was no small one, but apparently 
very acceptable to the subscribers, and made decidedly 
agreater sensation. The Bartolo of Pere Lablache, most 
ap ppropriately selected for his déhut at Covent Garden, 


is one of the richest and most unctuous impersonations | 


upon the stage. May he long live to delight us, and 
his shadow never diminish! Ronconi’s Figaro was, as 
it always is, superb, and derived additional point from 
the “mountain of man” beside him. Signor Mario 
took the part of Almaviva, and Mlle. Bosio that of 
Rosina. Dor Giovanni, the most popular of Mozart’s 
operas, was produced here for the first time this 
season last Thursday. The cast was in the highest 
degree promising, and attracted one of the largest 
houses we ever remember to have seen. Ronconi’s 
conception of the hero is a fine piece of acting; but 
his physical disqualifications for the part spoil the 
general effect. Mlle. Cruvelli’s Donna Anna ap- 
proaches that of Grisi—the highest commendation we 
can bestow. Lablache, as the roguish valet (Lepo- 
rello), has lost none of his usual raciness, though 
played with slightly less of the buffo. Mlle. Bosio’s 
Zerlina was highly engaging. Tamberlik was in 
capital tune, and gave the aria “Il mio tesoro,” to 
perfection. Her Majesty and Prince Albert honoured 
all three performances with their presence. 

The cheap opera speculation at Drury LANE still 
continues to draw immensely, and will, we hope, con- 
tinue to do so in spite of the Mrs. Harrisses of the 
musical world, who find a thousand reasons why the 
management cannot possibly look for success. Der 
Freischiitz, the great attraction of last week, is quite 
up to the average of English representation. Mr. 
Sims Reeves will appear in Wasaniel/o next week ; and 
Fidelio is announced for immediate production. 

The Sr. JAmes’s THEATRE has opened for its short 
season of French plays under the management of M. 
Lafont, for many years a well-known and highly popu- 
lar member of Mr. Mitchell's trowpe. The season was 
inaugurated by an address written for the occasion, 
by M. Mery, which contains some _ well-turned 
allusions to the Anglo-French alliance. It is proposed 
to give a succession of the best comedies and vaude- 
villes of the modern French stage, so that Londoners 
will now have an opportunity of obtaining a sight of 
the original of the hashes periodically served up by our 
used-up playwrights. |The best piece yet produced is 
La Grand’mére, of M. Scribe, a drama of the old 
French school, which, wonderful for a French piece, 
is founded upon philosophical principles of character, 
and not a mere vehicle for laboured repartee and 
morbid sentiment. The story turns upon the 
triumph of middle-age fascination and amiability over 
the piquancy of youthful attraction in the preference 
shown by a young man for the grandmother instead 
of the “ eranddaughter. Madame de Chavannes 
(Mile de St. Georges) is a gay widow of fifty—the 
great point of attraction to all the old beaux of the 
salons; and her granddaughter Adine (Mlle. Luther), 
meets at a ball Amédée de Versigny the son of one 
of her old admirers, where, of course, they fall in love, 
and grandmamma allots to herself the task of making 
the young people happy. Now Amédée is a fast 
voung man, and in love with a worthless grisette—a 
connection which it becomes her chief object to break. 
This is difficult to manage, for Adine is much too 
naive ¢@ undertake the campaign and Madame de 
Chavannes is obliged to do battle with the enemy, 
which she does with such effect that the susceptible 
Amédée surrenders at discretion, and the grand- 
daughter and grisette are entirely forgotten in the 
fascinating grandmother. But this is going rather 
farther than our matchmaker wishes, and her objec t 
now is to play a losing game. One by one her fasci- 








and that the simple 


the nuptial contract. 
which the several characters are worked out renders 
this an intensely interesting piece ; and it was, as it 
y successful. The other 
dramas performed have been La Pensionnaire Mariee, 
i de 'Epée of M. 
4 . Ferville made his debut. 

The managerial activity of Easter has subsided into a 
dead calm, and we have few novelties to report in the 
; , a little comic drama 
» Arabian Nights, entitled The Three Turkish 
i ‘s, has gone off very tamely. 

y Wigan, a brother of 
the lessee, has made his début in The Happy Man, and 
promises to become a great favourite in Irish cha- 


delighting a Surrey 


duced at the ADELPHI. 
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a departed artiste was made to revisit the glimpses 
of the footlights, in the scene of her old triumph. | 
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Jerrold’s ‘Doel as) Works, Vol. VIII. * Comedies and Dramas,” 4s, cl 


Ve ohnste om’s (J. F. W.) Chemistry of Common Life, Vol. L. 5s. el. 
Kebbe I's Har pig of Sacraments and Ordinances of Christ, 5s. cl. 
Ke mpe ‘s (Rev. J. E.) Three Sermons on the War, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
King Nuter be from the German, square, Is. swd. 
Kingsley’s (Rev. C.) Sermons on National Subjects, 2nd series, 5s. 
Kirkus’s (W., L.L.B.) Christianity Theoretical and Practical, 7s. 
Knight's (C.) Old Printer and the Modern Press, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Lee's (R., D.D.) Sermon on War, 8vo. Is. swd. 
Lillywhite's Cricketer's Guide, 1854, 12mo. 1s. swd. 
Little Tales for the Nursery, fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. bda. 
| Lund’s (T.) Elements of Geometry and Mensuration, Part I. 1s. 6d. 
M‘Cabe's (W. B.) Catholic History of England, Vol. IIL, Svo. 18s. el: 
M‘Intyre’s Exposition of Sermon on the Mount, 12mo. 5s. el 
Macintyre’s. (J. J.) The Cross and the Crescent, crown 8vo. 7s. cl 
Maclean's (Rev. A.) Monks and Monaateries, crown 8vo. 22. 6d. cl. 
Methven's (R.) of a Merchant Officer, royal 4to. 25s. cl 
Milman’s (Rev. R.) Mitslar, &p 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Ministering Children, fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 
Morrell's (J. Kk.) Turkey, Past and Present, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 
National Library Jem Bunt, 12mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
J gyptian Wanderers, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
zan's Medicines, their Uses and Mode of Administration, 15s, 
Newman's (F. W.) Catholic Union, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Oke’'s (G. C.) Law of Turnpike Koads, 12mo. 12s. cl 
Orr's Circle of the Sciences, Vol. 1. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds.; 3s. cl. 
Parlour Library: Rosa ; or, the Black Tulip, by Dumas, fep. 8vo. Is 
Pearson's (Rev. J. N.) Days in Paradise, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Popular Biblica! Educate Vol. L. 4to. 5s. 6d. el 
Pratt's Hymn-book for Closet and Drawing-room, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Psychological Inquiries: in a Series of Essays, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl 
Quicksands on Foreign Shores, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6¢. cl 
Ramsbottom (R.) Salmon, and its Artificial Propagation, 8vo. 1s. 
e (The), fep. 8vo 3s. 6d. cl. gilt 
I Kalendar, 1854, 12ino. 5s. bas. 
Run and Read Li Mysterious Marriage, by 
-son Architecture and Painting. 
P.) Fortunes of a Colonist, fep. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
J. C.) Plain Speaking, Ist series, 12mo. 1s. cover 
wry of Apostolic Church, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 
Scripture Notes on New Testament, Ist and 2nd Years, 16mo. 2s. 6@ 
Shaw's ; imily Lit Nicholas L. by Kev. H. Christmas, Is. bds. 
. by er 











enle’s (Rev. J. M.) 













lair, 1s. 6d. bds 





Ruski 












Sir Gervase ( ordon, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds 
Pate 8 Divine D ran of History and Civilisation, §vo. 12s. ck 
Smith's (J.) Last Tract for the limes, post 8vo. 2s. cl 


Spe vada 1. If. fep. 8vo. 3s. el 
Stewart's Arithmetic, K t by Trotter, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bd 
t ! Model for Men of B 
edited by C. Knig 
pl ment to “ Vaca ation Kamples,” f 

istilion, an Historical Tragedy, fep. 8vo. 4s. 
» at the Globe, fep. Svo reduced to Bs 6d. cl 
gienic Exercises, 3s. 6d 








er ‘ 2s. 6d. each 
Whittield’s (R J t s. cl 
Why are We at War with R Svo. be 
Young, On Natural History p. 8 3. 
(ADVERTISEMENT. } 
CLERICAL, Scholastic, G rness, and Educational Agency Offi 


Messrs. Mair and 





to m uke know 


lelay and free exper 





SINGLE STAY, carriage free to any 


4 part of the Country, on receipt of a Post-office Order Waist 
Measure only required Drawings sent on receipt of a Postage Stamp 
lhe Paris Wo ve Stay (White or Grey) ... 10s. 6d. per pair 

rhe I ti li ° °  « 12s. 6d 
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Blackfriar 
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r thr the afflicted of 
und 1 quick result « 
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Dis’ TAILOR’S LABOUR AGENCY, 
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Agent at small cost, it secures tl 
‘or it; while it appropriat I 
social elevation of its of 
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e-Hall, Library, Warm 
itement in the Times of any Wed: 















making, 10s 
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making, 15s.—13 and 14, Newington-causeway, and 39 and 40, Bridg 


| house-place, opposite.—No connection with any other house 


, With illustrations, 8s. 64. 
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spectus. A useful Dress Coat, 24s.—Wages paid for 
sd A first-class Dress Coat, 24 16*.—Wages paid fo 
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G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
I her Majesty's Laundry), and WOTHERSPOON’S ma 
CONFECTIONERY, MA JAMS JELLIES, & 
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f WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, 
. % 1 





Bi 


T° ALL WHO V ALU E THE IR SIGHT.— 
WM. YOULE, Optical P Cptician t 









H. M. Board of Customs 1 th Hi F t Indi a Compa uien- 
street.—SPECTACLES, pra I day 

sight; Cataract G s carefull t p s 

been operated upon.—I i is of 

GI : wed 410s.—EVANS E LYSL AN clon T, 

y appro. ri ts excellence in fit and mal secc 
quality x for 30s ri , six for nea—made to measure 
Gash only.—Mode of measurement pos “1 3a, Ne 3ond-stree 





price 5s.—BESEMERES 
f this EASY-FITTING SHAPED 


INDU SIU ™M, 


‘THE ] 











SHIT 1 ver tailor). are now selling it in neat 

boxes, Six fon 30s It is cut on a new principle, and made from the 

J st Longcloths and Linens, by exper ¢ edlewomen of the 
lass Priced lets by post JOHN BEI ES and CO. Ready-m 


Line n Warehousemen, 61, 62, 63, and 64, Hounsditch, Londo 


[ ESSRS POUL SON _and ( OMP. \ NY, 
Merchant T still preserv sna 


lerate 
€ e pl 








th 
do t 0 
and Pa { Wo Cloth 
et . : 
DINXE R SE R VIC ES . for Twelve Persons, in 
e china, f 2s.; Desse praiile, tency vations, Ss Tea 

and Coff Ss 4 Dp sreelain ‘gilt, 1 7 
and elegant Se¢ 23 always on view. 
mental An extensive assortment of new 





Vases. 
I most moderate price 





at amps, at 
lon.—At ADAM 





JEWELS, WATCHES, &e. — 
RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH, Jeweller, Silversmith, and 
maker, 68, Oxford-street, four doors west of Well reet, begs to 
s friends and the public generally, that having completed 
Iterations, he solicits an inspection of his s mH rior and 
ed stock of Silver Plate, Electro-plated Goods, « 
1 he he pes will be found deserving of an early visit. Sol West- 
nt for the Sale of Watches and Clocks manufactured by t 
celebrated makers, Messrs Freneh, of the Royal Exchange. 


Leary 





1¢e to h 




















O be SOLD for 18 Guineas, cost 30/. a 
DOUBLE BARREL GUN, by BEATTIE of Regent-street, in 
Case, quite new Also a Gentleman's Rosewood, Silver mount 
Dressing Case, with elegant fittings mplete, and Leather Case 
for travelling. Price 15 guineas, cost be seen at RICHARD 





ATTENBOROI GH’ 8, Jeweller, Silversmith, and Watch-maker, 68, 
Oxford-street, four doors west of Wells-street. — Diamonds, FP 

Jewels, &c., ed or taken in exchange.—Sole 
for the sale o' s and clocks, manufactured 
brated makers, Messrs. French, of the Royal Exchange. 


TAPLES SOAP.—TO CONNOISSEURS of 
SHAVING.—A very fine sample of OLD NAPLES SOAP, i 
Sollapsible Tube, pri wr 7s. per pound, in pound or half-pound safe, 
jars included,—at CHI Re HER’S Toilet Cream Ws mafic 22, King- 
street, Regent-street ; and R. HOVENDEN’S Wholesale and Export 
Warehouse Crown-street, Finsbury-square, London. 


YROUX’S IMPROVED SOAP COMPANY. 
Wholesale warehonses, 30, Minories, 49 and 51, Norfolk-street, 
and 6, Pool-street, Manchester. Toilet and Fancy Soaps; 
Turtle Oil, recommended for the skin by Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S 
Orange, Lemon, Chinese, Navy Toilet, for sea and fresh water, Virgin 
Honey, Brown, and White Windsor. The Company's Tablets, Almond, 
Infant, Castor Oil, Marble, Rose, Violet, Medieated Herb, and assorted 
Fancy Soaps. They remove all roughness and irritation of the skin, 
contain twenty per cent. less water than any other, preserve their 
weight, shape, and perfume in the warmest climate, and, for ship- 
ment, they have obtained a decided preference 
EAFNES: 
EAFNESS —Mods of self-cure for Country 
Patients. Just published (sent post free for 8 postage stamps), 
Dr. HERBERT MANFRED, M.R,C.S., Suncten-Amiiet, on Deafness, 
Mode of Self-« by painless treatment—one of the most invaluah! 
liscoveries ever Address to Dr. MANFRED'S Residence, 72, 
Regent-street, London. Patients received daily. 


l EAFNESS.—New Discovery.—The Organic 
Vibrator, an extraordinary powerful, smal!, newly-invented in 

ss, entirely different from all others, to surpass any- 
thing of the kind that hasbeen, or probably ever can be produced; 
being of the same colour as the skin, is not perceptible. It enables deaf 
persons to hear distinctly at chureh and at public assemblies; the un- 
pleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, and 
it affords all the assistance that possibly could be desired.—Invaluable 
Spectacles; immediately they are placed before ex- 
fect vision, every object becomes clear and distinct, the 
most aged defective sight is brought to its youthful, natural, and ori- 
ginal state.—The most powerful Patent Telescopes, Opera, Camp, 
Race-course, and Perspective Glasses, to know the 
sessing such extraordinary power, that some 34 inches, with 
eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's Moons, Saturn’s Ring 
Double Stars; with the same Teles« en a person's cou 
nance three and a half miles distant, and an object from sixteen to 
twenty miles. Also a very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket Glass, the 
size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at the distance of from Hane 
to five mile: ge and B. SOLOMONS, Aurists _— Opticians, 39, Albe- 
marie- -stree » Piccadilly. Observe, opposite the York Hotel. 


, y 

“LBANY LAMP AN D 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE’S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per lb., 
burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 9d. per 
Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
Candles that carn be used, Moulds, 8d., Store Candles, 744. perlb.; Epress 
PaleSbdap, very old and dry, 52s. per cwt. ; Good Yellow, 48s. 44s. and 40s.; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, ls. 6d.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all 
other scented soaps, 6d. per Ib. ; Patent Albany Oil, 4%. 6d. per gallon, 
stiperior to Sperm; Clarke's Kefined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 67. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, 
Albany-street, Regent's 

the Colosseum. 

N.B.—Country orders amounting to 10!. or upwartis, Carriage Free 


fARiION’s RESILIENT BODICE 


“So highly geese yee by the faculty, 
patre nised by the elite of ir aristocracy, we 
whom we have any influence over +d all in future wear them: 
of the Courier. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten 
front, retain the original nenemotey of their adjustment, and 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of the female forn 
in health, Convalescents, and ia valids wear them, with eqr 
tion; and, having experienced the Comfort and kaart ant 
. will not return te the ording Stays and tl attend ‘ 
PATENTED IN ENGI AND. FRAN i, AND. AUSTRIA 

Enlarged Prospectuses, with [lustrations, details of Prices, (from 
14s. ; children's, 3s.) explicit Dir ns for Self-measurement, &c., on 
of Two Stamps fi > 
untry Orders sent 
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Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
-park, London, within two minutes’ walk of 
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CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

and now s0 extensively 
need hardly say that all 
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e Park London. 


Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Pat 
facturers, 54, ¢ 
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mps of every description manufactured on the 
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BLA C K ! —Dyed for 


ll 


TO PURCHASE, by Mrs. | BLACK BLACK! 





Iges-street every Wednesday. India anc 
















DAV IDSON, of 24 an 1 
LADIES ( HILDREN'S. LEF TOF | WEARING — s clea Colours preserved. oe haven pon mn 
API anti for h a liberal Return wi ill e mm § ort Cleaned, Dved, and Finished, by SAMUEL 
( fice Ord Tadles waltell' ar af thé | OSMOND y-lane, Newgate-street, London.—P.8. French 
den shed years | 10 Dresses Dyed Colours, and finished like new. 
BONNETS at BAB 3°S.—Ladies will find the | (SARPETS, DAMASK AND FAMILY 
> iarcest st k of 1 ful Millinerv, Mo gz, | LINENS.—ADAMS and CO. respec etfully invite attention to their 
Stray rd vi , Wat isive and cheap stock of Sheetings, Table Linens, Damasks, and 
hous stablished Chancery real Russia Sheeting, Is. 4d. per yard 
Mrs. B s 1d t special 2s, 2 Damask Table Napkins, all linen, 
ttenti famil Ovleys, very fine, 2s. 6d. per dozen; Damask 





2s. 9d.; Ditto, to dine 18 persons, 12s. 9d, 








MERICAN LOCK W AN Ee HOU SE, em- 9d. each; Good Family Linens, the piec« 

. : ‘ cae * . ‘ ted | of 28 yards, l.; Ditto, very fine, 26s. Carpets, Damasks, Bed- 

aE <2 her Hate weeks and wear. | steads, and Bedding of every description —ADAMB and Co., 7, Leicester- 
Herma elapse ag TASS Works, and war- | square, opposite the entrance to the Great Globe. 


ith an the 









ited to } me-third le cette 

—r sto 18s. Fight-day, 3s. to 52; also | (1ARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET AND 

R ( iestreet. ; 6 UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE, ED BEDDING, &c.— 
HOWITT and Co. General House Fur i vectfully invite t 









oeidb merally, to one f 


rn and Elegant 


attention of the N ntry, Clergy 
st stocks (in « ination) in the world 
Walnut, “a Mahogany Furniture for ev« 
nguished va y of Looking-glasses, For 
and setae Carpets, Chintz and 





COMBS 


near King-stre re n¢ 






[NDIA RUBBER W. GAY and 

113 1 enabled to 
s ply ( meee AR’S PATENT INDIA RUBBER COMBS, 
I ’ 7 which it sur- 

















ve the Portoiseshell Damas on Tapestry " 
passes Pe t ice is hat of buffalo horn, and are | Bedsteads both in’ wood and iron, for which a distinet show room is 
i $ t 1g or va k combs forwarded by post, prepaid { set apart. All goods marked in plain figures throughout the entire 
2s. 2d. range of their extensive galleries; any article selected exchanged if not 





approved of. Books of Estimates sent free upon application, and all 


ROYAL 











TKINSON and BARKER’S orders delivered in their own vans 
4 INF ANTS’ PRESERV ATIV E.—Mothers, call at your Druggists | ALBION HOUSE, 226, 2 , 229, and 230, High Holborn. 
i hase a of the above It is the best Medicine in the - " = = a 
Infants and Young Children, for the prevention and cure of | "[.HE COMFORT of a FIXE 2 WATER- 
disorders in id nt to infants, affording instant relief in Conve CLOSET for 17. "laces in gardens converte A » comfortable 
ething, &e. é ED PAN, with 





Bowels, d 
diately 


water-closets by the PATENT IHERMETICALLY 8 
acting valve, entirely preventing the ec ee 1ir or effluvia. 
rpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 1 Hermetically sealed 
yus Chamber Commodes, 1. 4s8., 21. 6s., and also Improved 
Portable Water-closet witli pump, cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
prospectus, with engravy forwarded by inclosing two " ost stamps. 

and Co.'s, 26, ristock-street, Covent-garden, 


Fiatulency, Affections of the 
giv with safety imme 
cordial! active deadly nar ! but a veritable pr 
infants! Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in 
ry. Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, : 
Most Gracious pert Queen Vict 












nomer 










r (Chemist to her 
























es at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. CAUTION. —At FYFE apotel rec 
names of “ ATKINSON and BARKE on the Giverhas nt wine Hat 
. ‘ 
\ARPETS, CABINET FURNITURE, and | YOURSELF! WHAT YOU ARE, and WHAT 
( ? more noche = oh, ane FIT FOR.—ELLEN GRAHAM continues to give her novel 
+ENERAL FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. — To the | and interesting delineations of character from an examination 
ITY, GENT RY Y, and the PUBLIC HAMPTON and | of the handwriting, in a style of description peculiarly her own, filling 
ELL beg to inform them that have now completed the | the four pages of a sheet of paper. Persons desirous of knowing the 
II D ING ot th ‘ir NEW PRE one of the largest and true character, or that of any friend, must send a specimen of the wri- 
m ious buil 1 Le are-rooms and Galleries | ting, stating sex and age, or supposed age (inclosing 13 postage-stamps), 
for ‘the express convenience of their numerous customers to Miss GRAHAM, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, London, and they will 
1 R. now particularly invite all parties furnishing, or requiring | receive in a few days a minute detail of the gifts, defects, talents, 





i I Be Bini 
CABINET FURNITURE, or CARPETS and RUGsS, to visit this Esta- | tastes, affections, &c. of the writer, with many other things hitherto 










blishment, and inspect the ‘dif rent articles, which will be found, upon | unsuspected. 
nspection, yle, quality, and prices, the best Hous conomy in : sigigiomnininiatiihcictasgnimiaaia 
the Metro ock in England to select from. asa | IQ YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 









» Winged Ward- 











as Sten tone. and saa abonhtal WHISKERS, &¢.?—EMILY DEAN'S CRINILENE has been 
Sosa fie ean ta a be ware ided berm ee many years established as the only preparation that can be relied upon 

cEDUL _ rr % , for the restoration of the hair in baldness from any cause, preventing 
1BSERVE, — ‘ _ -S¢ Ne oor te A jm pte : : “Hh. & 
OBSERVE, 14 and 15, EICESTE i QUAI (Next Door to the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, and checking greyness, 


Burford’s Panorama 


ILVER REDE { 
S PREVENTED by RICHARD and 





and for the production of whiskers, mustachios, eyebrows, <c. in three 

| or four weeks, with certainty. It is an elegantly-scented compound, 
price 2s.and will be sent post free, on receipt of twenty-four penny 
vere amps, by Miss DEAN A, Manchester- street, Gray's Inn- 
my 





and ROBBERY 


JOHN SLACK’S 



























HEMICALLY PURIFIED NICKEL SILVE}I road, London.—At home daily, from 11 till 7, Sundays excepted. 

‘ ‘th etal in at one-twelfth the | jaye used your Crinilene, and have nowa good pair of whiskers.” —J. 
t tet ) as Cruet-frames, | 7. Higgs, Dudley. “It hascertainly improved my hair.”-—J. Thompson, 
iddle =: Btror Thread a Durham, “It effectually ¢ ed the greyness.”"—L. Ede, Bath. Sold 

Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. | by every Chemist in the Wo e 
orks, - i na vs ents daca 

2s. and Lis a 28s. aS | a 

thin "| NUNN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. per Imperial 
ditto 5s. and 6s, 8s. [ a Gallon, gives a clear and brilliant Light, makes no deposit, and 





entirely free from acid, is the BEST for Moderator, German, and all 

LAMPS now in use. Sold by THOMAS NUNN and SONS, Oil Mer- 
| chants (forty-two years Purveyors to the Hon. Society of Lincoln's-inn), 
Ist Quality. | 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. 





As yle Tea-Spoon sent free on receipt of 
R. and J. 8. call attention to their NICK 
PLATED, which cannot be distinguished from li 
2nd Quality. 





a 
1CTRO- 








able Spoor 1 orks, p doze .. £110 0 £2 00 TTYATAT) . -ainn e 
Table Spoons and Forks, per Dosen ... £110 @ tothe NUNN’S MADE MUSTARD, in Pots, 1s. and 
4 012 0 018 0 | Ils. 6d. each, has great claims on the seore of economy, as it will keep 


lea Spoons ... owe 
Also, every article for the Table 

SLACK’S Table Cutlery has been celebrated for nearly half a cen- 
tury for quality and cheapness. Every article warranted 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK also solicit an inspection of their 
extensive Stock of Paper and Japan Tea-trays, Palmer's Candle 
Lamps, Dish Covers, as well as every article in Furnishing Ironmon- 
gery; every art marked in plain figures, at such prices as will / 
fully convince purchasers of the advantages of purchasing at their 


for years in any climate, does not waste, and is as fresh to the palate 
afterthe lapse of years asif made on the instant. Sold only by THOMAS 
NUNN and SONS, 21, Lamb's Conduit-street, Foundling Hospital. Six 
Pots sent, carriage fee, on receipt of P. O. order for 9s. 


\ARSON’S ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 
/ PAINT, specially patronised by the British and other 
| ments, the Hon. Fast India Company, the principal Dock © 


t equally low prices 














Gove 
ympanic 















I establishment. mk : . | most public bodies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
A most elegant assortment of Bronzed Fenders, at prices that defy | door work at their country seats. The Anti-<( osion is particularly 
contpetition | recommended as the most durable out-door Paint ever invented, for 


Their Catalogue of Drawings and Prices may be had gratis, or sent 


preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, 
Orders 21. sent carrlage-free, per rail, within 200 


ompo, Cement, &c., work, as has been proved by the practical test of 
cant ards of 60 years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) 
testimonials in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in 
of those who have given them, have never yet been equalled by 
anything of the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. Lists 
of Colours, Prices, together with a copy of the Testimoniats, will be 
sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, Great Win- 
chester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. No Agents. 
All orders are particularly requested to be sent direct. 
FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNFSS. 
x ra NEOTNT 
Fulham, Pir Camberwell, City, Islington, Camden-tewn, GUR RGIC AL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
Kentish-town, anh all intermediate distances. SE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
>» TRTPaTyR ‘ TT inexpensiv yielding an efficient and umvarying support under 
COOPER'S ILLUS rR AT ED ( ATAL( IGUE of any pena, ‘yeh without the trouble of pe or Te iadiatne 
MEDICAL APPARATUS, DRUGS, &c., forwarded free by post. Brass | likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
Lavement or EnemajAp yparatus, 108; Fountain Enema Apparatus, 18s.°; | ELasTIC SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes, of the same beautiful 
Reservoir Apparatus, 27s. ; Impr ved Lavement Apparatus for admi- fabric; those for ladies’ use, before and after accouchement, are 
nisteting the whole of the Injection at one stroke of the piston, 35s, admirably adapted for giving adequate support with extreme light- 
COOPER'S 30s. MEDICINE CHEST, containing ness—a point little attended to in the comparatively clumsy contri- 
p nttnrs fourteen Stoppered Bottles, Seales, Knife, Measure,in Mahogany | V22°es and fabrics hitherto employed. 
ee sag — her aaehnter a — Sohbet 9 ener a Yertar neon ri Instruetions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
Box with Lock and Key and printed directions for administration. atticles sent by post from the Manufacturers, Pope and PLANTE, 4, 





post free above 
miles 
RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND (Opposite Somerset 
ouse.) 


S.—COOPER’S DISPENSING 
, Oxford-street, London. The preparation 
itirely distinct from the Retail Business 
apprentices being employed 
re prepared, without any 
onal — to St. John’s Bayswater, Notting-hill, 


society 
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O INVALIDS 
ESTABLISHMEN 
f Prescriptions is carried 
competent assistants only are e 
1es are dispatched imme 
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Leather Cases containing four Cut GI Stoppered Bottles, 4s. 9d. grone ae a T vert ier iy sect 

Stoppered Bottles in Boxwood Cases from ls. upwards; Graduated bes or nee Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospitals 

Measure Glasses from ls. ; with every otherarticle necessary for the relie | eppeee. —- “ — a eet 

and comfort of Invalids, at a considerable reduction on the usua RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRU 

charges. Orders, accompanied by a remittance of 20s. forwarded free * ey ° ‘ at 

to any railway station.—WILLIAM T, COOPER, Pharmaceutiea | _/ LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 
s are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIF, as he guarantecs 


Chemist, 26, Oxford-street, London. 


—_—_—.— | them relief in every case. His remedy has been successfal in curing 
; , >of thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable to every kind 
HE only Medal awarded by the Jury of the | [+ ae ae bea’ 
of single and double rupturé, however bad or long standing, in male 
ee York E of 1ibition to English or Foreign Sauce pape re | or female of any age, causing no confinement or inconvenience in its 
as been obtained amongst numerous Competitors by LE anc use whatever. 
PERRINS for their W( RCEST ERSHIRE SAUCE, whereby farther | — gent post fre e, With full instrnetions for use, to any part of the world, 
propre - - een moe — — siete te mT er : pry g aga “ot 7s. 6d. “3 oon oe a a e order 
ais ulce has extender » every quarter o e globe, M j- able at the Genera *ost-office, to Dr. t 
cacy in promoting the general health is bec coming daily more observed Manchester-street, Gray’s-inn-road, London, where he may 
and acknowledged. In the United States it is held to be the most | sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. 
agreeable condiment, and is esteemed for its tonic and invigorating | pestage for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. A ing 
properties, its habitual use enabling the stomach to digest the food let sent post free for two ) poste age~ stamps. 
perfectly On the Continent of Europe these qualities have been testi- er 
fied to by . Gentleman who writes to Lea and Perrins thus:—‘ I have THE BEST FOOD F OR - CHILDREN 
arried »ottle of your Worcestershire Sauce in a tour I have iv y @ 
finished Fee ugh Spain and Portugal, and believe I owe my present fy a cea es fate a myers teint wag dy ye rapy % 
“Egil. cgay Sa ond Retaesen for making superior Barley ater in Firteen Minutes, has not only 
of health : u 1 te . ma ~ be ese en, | Obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
can with truth say there is n¢ g in a travel oo Li has become of general use to every class of the community, an 
M : sepia Mos year one acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
- vl y light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
“ “Tell Lea —F ins th ers -"s | making a fleltel us Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
el ea anc rrins na e ar - 
pinion the most Broths on to, wig 


vig eiiine tae nost | “ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS form anothe 


e that is made. 
steemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen mi 
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1 its ex has le ny imitations bein ght for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an ex« 
: i the y ty b food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommend 
wn by t iP | the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
I t Meta uy lass Stopy far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 
he Label and ‘Wrapps r. Manufactory—68, Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co 






WORCESTEI Wt and Export Wareho Purveyo: ors to the Queen, 64 «i Lion Street Holborn, London. 
s I T Ba tain d also of Crosse old by all res ctable Gr cers, Druggists, and others in ‘Town and 
and Sons 1 all the prit Country, in Packets of 6d. and b., and im Family Canisters at 2%., 5 





housemen throughout the Unite ad and 103, each. 
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pre PERL AL LIFE INSURANCE 
, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Instituted 1829 























SAMUEL cry RT, Esq., Chairman 
WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq., Deputy- . 
SCALE OF Paanitie udopted | this Office will be found ofa 
erate character, but at the same time quit juate t 
ad, 
Four-FIFtTHs, or 80 per it. of the Profits, are assigned to P 
every Ath year, and may be applied t ierease tl 8 
immedi payment in cash, or to the reduction anc 
ffature Premiums 
ONE-THIRD of the Premium on Insurances of 






the whole term of life, m 
¥ atconverience; or the 


y remain as a debt upor 
Directors will lend sums 





3 effected with this ¢ 

quired leqt 
! ffect Inst es w ! 1 
ribed Capital of 750,0001, of which 


iearly 
Mutual 


¥40,0004. is invest from the risk members of 
Societies. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the ( 
the Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be 
Statement 

On the 3lst October, 1853, the sums Assured, 
including Bonus added, amounted to £2, 

The Premium Fund to more than ‘ 

And the Annual Income from the same source, t« 

Insurances without participation in Profits may b 
duced rates. 





incurred by 


lusive of 


following 


ompany, ex 


seen by tht 


500,000 
800,000 
109,000 
eff 


ted at re- 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 
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x - SP An R OW and C 
nge in price 











at 4s. 4d., TEAS proportionate Their new List 
of Prices may be had on application, post free, and parcels of 2/. value 
and upwards, delivered rail paid, to any station in the kingdom.—H. 
SPARROW and Co. , Oxford-street, London. 


,OPE’S. Ti WAREHOUSE, 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, London.—Further Reduction’ in 
the Duty on Tea.—On the 6th of April there was a further re« 
the Daty on Tea. Pope and Co. have accordingly reduce 
Fourpence per pound. he following 4d 
mended as the Lest and most economic 

















1 that can be 3 hased 








s. ¢ l. 
Jest Congou Tea, reduced to 3. 4 from 3 8 
Best Souchong on a « 4 4 
Best Gunpowder __,, fe. 6 4 
Jest Young Hyson ,, 44, 48 
sest Plantation Coffee tscoe | 
Best Mocha 1 5 





in London and the suburbs. ‘Two Pounds’ worth of 
forwarded free to all parts of England. 

NOTHER REDUCTION of FOURPENCE 
ys the POUND in the DUTY TEA.—In conformity with our 
igual practice of always being first to give the public the full advan- 
tage of every reduction in the value of our goods, have 
lowered the prices of all our Teas to the fullest extent of the reduction 


Delivered fre« 
Tea and Coff 


on 


we 





of duty; and we are determined, so far as we are concerned, that the 
public shall reap the full benefit of this act of the Government. 
er Ib. 
The Best Pekoe Congou ... ase jaa w. 3s. 8d. 
Strong Breakfast Congou ove - ann 3s. Od 
Good Sound Congou ee . ee + 28. 8d 
Choice Gunpowder ene eee soe oad ds. Sd. 
Finest Young Hyson ee . sn wwe 48, 4d 
Good Plantation Coffee . : ls. Od. 
Cuba, Jamaica, or Costa Rica... oss ont, 
Choice Old Mocha oi ove . ls. 6d. 
The Best Homceopathic Cocoa ... act, Se 


For the convenience of our numerous customers, we retail the finest 
West India and Refined Sugars at market prices. 


All goods delivered by our own vans, free of charge, within eight 














miles of London. Parcels of Tea and Coffee, of value of Two 
Pounds sterling r, are sent, carriage free, to any part o 
CULLINGH AM — COMPANY, 
Tea Merchants and Dealer 
KINNER-STRE SNOW-HILL, CITY. 


perry OFF “TE “A! —All our prices reduced 
fourpence per pound.—PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Mer- 
London, will, on and after the 6th 


chants, 8, King William-street, City, 





COMPANY. | 


at once | 


or paid through Country Bankers, without expense. 
| ™ P 


of April, give the publie the full advantage of the reduction of duty, as | 


the following prices will show :— 
BLACK TEAS.—Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 104, 3s.; former prices, 


















3s., 38. 2d., and 3s. 4d. Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., 3s. 8d. ; 
former prices, 3s. 6d. 3s. 8d., and 4s. Best Assam Pekoe Souchong | 
Tea, of extraordinary quality and strength, 4s.; former price, 4d. 

GREEN TEAS.—Strong Green Tea, 2s. 8d., 3s., and 3s. 4d.; former 
prices, 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d. Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. Sd. and 4s. ; 
former prices, 4s. and 4s. 4d, Delicious Gunpowder Tea, 4s. 4d., 4s. 8d., 
and = ; former prices, 4s. 8d., 5s., and 5s. 4d. 

COFFEES.—Good Coffee, 11d., 11}d., 1s. Prime Coffee, Is. Id., 1s. 2d., 
and 4 3d. Rich Mocha Coffee, ls. 4d. Rare cheice old Mocha (twenty 


years old), 1s. 6d. 

Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any railway station or 
market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. By this 
liberal arrangement, those residing at a distance can enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the London markets for Tea, Coffee, and Colonial produce, 
just as though they were residing in London. "HILLIPS and COM- 
PANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William-street, 
City, London.—A general Price Current, containg great advantages in 
the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, sent post free on 
application. Sugars are supplied at Market Prices. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE.— 
4 Messrs. 8. ALLSOPP and SONS beg to inform the TRADE, that 
they are now registering orders for the Mareh Brewings of their PALE 
ALE in Casks of 18 Gallons and upwards, at the BREWERY, 
on-Trent ; 

















and at the under-mentioned Branch Establishments; 
LONDON, at 61, King William-street, City. 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook-street. 
MANCHESTER, at Ducie-place. 
DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree. 
GLASGOW, at i115, St. Vineent-street 
DUBLIN, at 1, Crampton-quay. 
BIRMINGHAM, at Market-halb. 
SovrH WALES, at 13, King-street, Bristol. 


Messrs. ALLSOPP and SONS take the opportunity of announcing 
toPRIVATE FAMILIES that their ALES, so strongly recommended 
by the medical profession, may be procured in DRAUGHT and 


BOTTLES GENUINE from all the most RESPECTABLE LICENSED 
eroal LERS, on “ ALLSOPP’S PALE ALP” being specially asked 

“When i in bottle, the genuineness of the label can be ascertained by 
ithaving “ALL oor Pand SONS” written acfoss it 


DAvrss DEPOSITORY & STOR EROOMS, 


Southampton- mews, Euston-square, for warehousing every 
description of Furniture, Books, Linen, China, Wines, &c., 
which are received from a single article to any number of packages, 
and kept in a careful manner, at moderate and equitable charges, 
either by the week, month, or year. er ations to be made to 
JOHN DAVIS, Upholstery Wareb and 138, Tottenham- 
court-road, the corner of the New-ro ei D. begs to call the 
atiention of the nobility and public in general to his extensive Stock of 
New and Second-hand Cabinet Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., 
which cannot be surpassed by any house in the kingdom. Established 
twenty-five years 


Pol YWAY’S” 


beneficial effe 


Glass, 









PILLS produce 


ts in all complaints of the Liv 


the most 
Indigestion 











—Officers of the Army and Navy, before proceeding 

provide themselves with a supply Holloway's Pills 

climate frequently causes an alteration in the system, pro¢ 
indigestion, flatulency, liver complaints, and such-like di 





These pills may be taken without danger, requiring no restraint from 





business or pleasure; they act mildly on the bowels, causing neither 
pain nor griping, and thus remove the complaints; at the same time 
they strengthen the stomach, give a healthy action to the liver, brace 


the nerves, and invigorate the constitution. Sold by all Druggists, and 
Mt Professor HOLLOWAY'’S Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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JULIAN 
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s, 2 vols., feap. in cloth, 


LA SE 


OF A 


ERA. 


By L. F. BUNGENER, 


UTHOR Ot} 


LL, 


‘THE 


ARTHUR HA VIRTUE, 


PRIEST 


AND THE HUGUENOT,” &e. 


P ilernoster- r¢ 


and 0., “et 








BY +. STA 
*ROOMBRIDGE and 


SONS, 


G. 
1 Bvo. cloth, price 6s 
THE SOUL: 
tic Aoei. 


YAN B 


Publishers, 5, 


lGG. 


Paternoster-row. 





PEOPLE'S EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


In crown 8yo., with Illustrations, Part 


THE HISTOR Y 


ls., and Volume I. price 4s. 


O F E 


loth, 


N ( LAND 


From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. 


BY HUME, 
With Copious Notes, the 


* This Edition will be published in Ei; 
reach of all classes a MORE 


last C 
ghteen Month} 


COMPLETE 
London : 


Author's 


SMOLLI 


Volu 
HISTORY 


GEORGE B 


AND HUGHES. 


rrections, Improvements, and En} 


two Parts, in order tc 


ENGL (ND THAN ANY EXTANT, 
Fl 


argemient. 


mes, also in Seventy 





place within the 


ELL, 186, 


-et-street. 





Money received at 5 per cent ubl 


n 
1: ae SEHOL DE RS 
COMPANY 
Money intended for Investment only 
r the rate of 5 per annum, 

be tween the hours of ten and four 


Interest, pay 
LIFE | 


INVESTMENTS. 


half-yearly, 
ASSURANCE 


is received on deposit at interest 


per cent. at the Offices of the Company 


R. HODSON, Secretary. 


15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


DEP 


B AN K O F os 2%; 
» 3, Pall Mall East, and 
7, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, I 
ESTABLISHED May, 1544 








d to « 


rest may be 


Parties desirous of INVESTING MONPEY are requeste xamin 
the Plan of this Institution, by which a hig 
obtained with perfect Secu ity. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, and for the convenience 


of parties residing at a distance, may be receiv at the Branch Offices, 








ETER MORRISON, Managing 
*,* Prospectuses sent free on application 


ND-IN-HAND FIRE 

INSURANCE SOCIETY, 

1, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London 

Instituted in 1696. ixtended to Life Insurance 

nmediate, Deferred, and Survivorship Annuities 
DIRECTORS. 

John Gurney Hoare, 

E. Fuller Maitland, 


Director. 


and LIFE 


|: 
dowel 





The 
The 


Hon. 


William Ashley 
Hon Y ( 


Sir Edwa 








Arthur Eden, Esq. William Scott, E 

John Lettsom Elliot, Esq. | John Spe 

James Esdaile, Esq. Henry Wilson, Esc 

Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq. | W. Es -_ Winter, Es« 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances effects the 24th June 





next will participate in profits one year earlier than if effect: 
that date. 

In the years 1849, 1950, 1851, 1852, 1853, and 1854, the Prer 
all Policies entitled to participate WERE ABATED 52 
is to say, a PREMIUM of 1002 was REDUCED to 47/ 
for Stamps. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are 
of Property, at the usual rates. 

By orde 





10s 


effected on every description 


r, 
RICHARD RAY, 


Secretary 


ESTABLISHED 1803. 
GLOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL 


AND PALL MALL, LONDON. 
JAMES W. FRESHFIELD, Esq., M.P., 
FOWLER NEWSAM, Esq.— Deputy Chairman. 
GEORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P.—Treasurer. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. Robert Locke, Esq. 
William Chapman, Esq. Boyd Miller, Esq. 
Boyce Combe, Esq. Sheffield Neave, Esq 


F.R.S.— Chairman. 


Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. William Phillimore, Esq 
William Dent, Esq. W. H. C. Plowden, Esq. 
Robert Wm. Gaussen, Esq. Robert Saunders, Esq. 





Sir I. L. Goldsmid, Bt. F.R.S. Sir Walter Stirling art. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. William Tite, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Hodgson, Esq R. Westmacott, Esq., F.R.S. 
John Edward Johnson Esq Josiah Wilson, Esq 


Richard LambertJones, Esq. | Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
pulls Security to Parties Assured by 
means of a Capital of ONE MILLION STER- 


LING, for the last Fifty Years all Paid-up 
and Invested. 


Premiums particularly favourable to the younger and 
middle periods of life. 

Two-Thirds of Profits as Bonus. 

Life Tables, according to various plans, to suit the special 
circumstances of Insurers. 

No CHarGE for Stamps on LiFe PoLk ies. 

Fire Insurance Proposals entertaine ) any amount 

foodie and Promptitude in the Settlement of Claims, 

Prospectcses—with full ables und Details—and Fe rms 
may be had at the Company’s Orrices, or of the Agents 

‘ WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


as deduc 


N.B.—Life Insurance Premiums are allowed 
tions in Income Tax returns. 


COUC H, a handsome 
forms a full-sized bedstead for tw 


it's notice ; price, complete, 3 The largest Stock 


I AMMOND’S NEW 
orne ment in a room 4—- “— 
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4 momer 





kin 
nd 39, 





n ron Bedste 
at HAMMOND’S Beddin 
street, City 


dE DDING, 





and 


Bedsteads, 


Tron Children’s 
s 










Cots.—The GERMAN solaris and FRENCH MATTRESSE 
—— most elastic and bed A priced List of bedding, 
blankets, and quilts sent 1 mahogany, birch, and other 
voods. Eider down Q ilk and i cases. —J. and 
8. STI - R, Beddin I m Furniture Mamufac- 
turers, 13, Oxford t 





3S and TRON BE DST EADS. 

194 and 232, Tottenham-court-road, 
hand upwards of 100 » and rass 
and design. Also, Portable Folding Easy 
*s (forming Bedsteads), and Children’s Cota, 


IEDDING. BRAS 
) _WREN BROTHERS. 


have always on 








of every size 






l dding; German Spring Mattresses; Hair, 
Wool Mattresses; Marseilles Counterpanes and 
N.B.—An Illustrated Catalogue may be had on 





Manufactory, Charlotte-mews, Tottenham-street. 











CHAIR (in one) B E DSTE AD— 

ry portable, light, and durable J f furniture, made 

n, is ivertible instants aneously a chair to a bed- 

é versa, is made also to form a coux h r lounge, and will 
valuable where space and comfort is at a question of 











consideration. By members of the military 1d naval professions, 
residents in chambers, and travellers, such article has long been 
lesiderated. I inplete, with best hair cushions, forming also a 





mattress, WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has much pleasure in 
adding it to ready unrivalled assortment of iron and brass bed- 
steads, to which goods two of his extensive show rooms are exclusively 








levoter 
vy IL : ; on 8. B R TON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS (all 
" ing), ¢ f the Shop, devote olely to the show of 
GENERA L Fl RNISHING IRONMONG ERY (including Cutlery, Nickel 
Silver and Japanned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedst s, and 






ind classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once vhake theif o4 tions 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent 
returned for every article not approved 
34, OX PORD- STRI ET (corner of Newma ere 
NEWMAN-STREEBT, and 4 and 5, PERRY’S-PLAC 


LLEN’S ILLUSTR: ATE D CATALOGUE. 


per post) free The money 





Nos. 1 and 2, 












A Containing size, price, and desc »f 100 articles, 
consisting of portmanteaus, trave portmanteaus, 
spatch-boxes, writing-desks, dressing-cases, and other travelling 

t ites, forwarded on recei of two stamps. 
ALLER giste red | dispatch-box and writing-desk, their travelling- 
bag (w ith the pening are as - bag), and the new portmanteaa, 
f e the best articles of the klnd ever 








J. W. and T. ALLEN, Manufacturers 


Military Outfitters, 


I OTHOUSES 


f Portable Furniture, and 
18a nd 22, 


CONS SERVATORIES, 


Strand. 

















FRAMES and LIGHTS for PITS, CUCUMBER and MELON 
BOXES and LIGHTS JAMES WATTS, H se-builder, y 
Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. Green a ses, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, and 14 feet wide, any ler from 16 t Frames 

1 c rit 6in., 7 ft., 7 ft. Sin., 8 ft 1 8 ft. 6in. wide, 

100 feet . pw ards of 200 Cucumber and Melon 
4 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., kept ready 
glass,  oted r times, complete, ready for 

i le of best materis packed and sent to all 
parts of the kingdom. Reference may be | rad t e nobility 
ind rade, in most of the counties in England, sent per 
‘PI 

rREES, POU L TRY, RAB BITS, 





prRure 


SHEEP and CAT FENCING ttin 














Bloom of Peach, Nectarine, and other ao 7 wer om 
Blig' and Birds, two y ‘ar rds wide, bd pe ard NEW TWINE 
1 requil ard wid l4d. per l; two 
v per yard; four yar is wide, 6d. if h sh ditto, 
wo yards wide, 6d r vard TANNED NETTING. t ards 
wide, I4d. 7 1 f r six yards wide, 3. r Serim 
4 5 COA NUT FIBRI I Sheep= 
f t 8 . feet hig td 
h t v x t 
y h led, $d. per yard extra, suita 
Square-mesh ¢ \ x its 
i, 3d. to 4d. per square yard; this is t est art 
st fowls, cats At W. CULLINGFORD’S, 1, I 
ull’s Pond-road, Islington, Lond $s by post with 
Town r punctually attended to. Fishing Nets of 
stock. Tents, Marquees, Rick Cloths, Tarpaulin, Lines, Rope, 
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THE CRITIC. 


[May 15, 1854.] 





Just published, pri 
3y MELANTER. 


A Mahometan Legend ; 


OEM 


A Swedish a 


The Fleet at Spithead, & 
ROBERT r HARD ICKE, 38, Carey-strect 
UL JTIMA THU ‘LE ; : or, Thoughts and Ques- 
tions suggested by a Residence in New Zealand. By T HOM AS 
CHOLMONDELEY, Esq. 
London: JOHN CHAPMAN, 


Poor Englisbman 


, Lincolns-inn. 


arly re: nady, post 8vo. 


142, Strand 
vis day is published, 8vo urds, 
‘THE P R OTE STANT DOCTR INE of JUS- 
TIFICATION FAITH, and SCHEME of SALVATION: a 
Philosophical Treatise in sixteen articles. By CHARLES CHOL- 
MUNDELEY, Esq. (an English Catholic.) 
ondon: JOUN CHAPMAN, 


l )# oF INITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with a 
Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks. By JOHN CAZENOVE. 
Price 3s 6d. 
SIMPKIN, MARSTIALL, 


by 


142, Strand. 


and Co. Stationers’-hall-court 

This day is published, Svo. 1s 

LETTER to the Right Hon. 

A BELL, on the 9 and 10 Victoria, eap. 93, being an Act for Com- 

pensating of the Families of Persons oe 1 by Accidents (26th 

August, 1846); showing the injustice of t measure, and the pro- 

priety of its immec » repenl. By HEN Y BOOTH, Esq. of the 
fonda m and North-Western Railwa 

London: JOmN CHAPMAN, 


Lord CAMP- 


142, Strand 


Just published, price 9d. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF READINGS FOR TRAVELLERS 
HE WRIGGLESES; or, the Awkward Family. 
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